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For Fabric Finishes 


Almost inconceivable! Airplane windows and fabric finishes 


made from the same product. But it is ttue—PLExIGLas, the 
crystal-clear plastic, and RHopLex, the permanent resin 


finish. are the same resin. 


The same superior properties essential for airplane use make 
RHopxiex Resins the ideal fabric finish. Crystal-clear 
RHop.ex enhances the beauty of deep shades and delicate 
tints. The colors remain brilliant for the lifetime of the fabric 
because a RHopuex finish does not yellow with age. With 
RHop tex, the resin film bends as the cloth bends, and the 
finish is never brittle. RHopLex Resins produce colorless. 


odorless finishes that are washfast. 


ROHM & HAAS Co., INC. 


2 UW Wa) bin PEON are Phila., Pa. 


For 
Airplane Cockpits 


Aviation engineers have 
proved that PLEXIGLAS is su- 
perior to all other materials 
for airplane windows, tur- 
rets, and nacelles. This plas- 
lic transmits more light than 
plate glass, and does not yel- 
low with age. It is light in 
weight — an all-important 
consideration to the airplane 
designer. The plasticity of 
the product permits bending 
to almost any desired shape. 
In addition to these superior 
properties, PLEXIGLAS is prac- 
tically unbreakable. 
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KELTEX | 


SOMA ha ae 


IG ELTEX—the modern thickening 
agent for textile work—gives you 


Better color yield 
Excellent penetration 
Easy removal with light rinse 


NO scratching or mark-off trouble in 
the washer 


Low cost 


Uniform quality 


KELTEX was made especially for use 
as thickening agent in printing, pad- 
ding and discharge operations. It 
never varies in its quality perform- 
ance. Compare KELTEX with your 
present thickener in your operations 
in your plant. You'll like KELTEX. 
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1TH the cooperation of the manufacturers of dyestuffs, textile 
W crenicst and wet processing and laboratory equipment 

we have prepared the accompanying list of products which 
it is understood, have been placed on the market or further developed 
since September, 1939. The list of products has been subdivided 
according to the classification mentioned and the individual products 
are listed in alphabetical order. The name of the manufacturer, 
in an abbreviated form, appears in capital letters immediately 
following the name of the product. In many cases the abbreviated 
name of the manufacturer will immediately indicate to the reader the 
full name of the company owever, supplementing and appearing 
at the end of the list of products, we have listed alphabetically the 
key name of the manufacturer together with the complete firm name 


and address. 


We have tried to make this list as complete and accurate as 
possible but there may be some unintentional omissions or errors 
If so, we shall be pleased to have such matters called to our attentior 
immediately. The properties claimed for the products are those of 
the manufacturers. We have depended upon the manufacturers to 
supply us with a complete list of their new products together with 
information concerning them. It must be understood, in this 
connection, that the information we have published is necessarily in 
3 brief form inasmuch as lack of space prohibits the publication of 
complete details concerning any product. We hope, however, that 
the information as it appears is sufficiently comprehensive to give 
the reader a specific idea of the properties and intended uses of 
the product 
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Alizarine Light Blue BN—(SANDOZ) 
ereener and brighter shade than Aliza- 
Light Blue 


rine B, other properties the 


same. It is said to make possible the match- 
ing of brighter shades of green and blue 
without resorting to less fast to light bright 


acid blues, ete. 


Alizarine Milling Green B 
DOZ) 


considerably improved fastness to fulling. 


(SAN- 


anew “Cyanine” Green but with 


It is stated that wet fastness properties are 
that it com- 
pared with all but the very best chrome 


so much superior may be 


colors. 


Amacel* Orange G R—(AAP) 


Celanese 


a new 


color said to excellent 


possess 


tinctorial power and value. Pile on prop- 


erty is said to be excellent and attention 
is called to the excellence of salt water 
resistance and crocking. Discharges ex- 
cellently in) pale shades, fair in heavy 
shades. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Amanil* Developed Red 7 B L 
(AAP) a red leaving acetate effects 


white and discharging to a good white on 
rayon, Light, water and washing fastness 


is said to be good. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Developed Red 


developed 


Amanil* 
(AAP) —a 


very good light, washing and perspiration 


10 BL— 
red said to be of 
fastness. Discharge is good and Celanese 


effects are left unstained. 


S. Pat. OF. 
Amanil* Fast Red 8 BLW—(AAP)- 
said to 


better 
Fast 


Reg. | 


have as its outstanding feature 
the 


Celanese 


wash fastness than 
Red 8 B L. 
unstained and other properties similar to 
Red 8 BL. 


ordinary 


effects are 


Fast 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Amanthrene* Olive Green B Double 
Powder— (AAP )— 
properties as the paste type and is identi- 
the double 


has the same fastness 


cal with exception of its 


streneth 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Amanthrene* Olive Green B Paste 
\AP 
{ chloris 


I ness 


a color used for both the dyeing 


rinting industries. Soda __ boiling, 


peroxide and color bleaching fast- 


said to be Pood, 





DYESTUFFS 


Anthracene Chrome Brown S W N 
(ZINSSER ) 


yellowish 


a medium shade of brown 


over cast—which can be dyed 


top chrome and bottom chrome. It is rec- 
ommended by the manufacturers for dye- 
ing silk white piece goods and for its ex- 


cellent light fastness. 


Aridye Colors—(ARIDYE) and 


stronger colors including Brown L W 2 k, 


new 


Tan L Wk, Yellow F Y G, Blue L C 2 G, 
and Navy L N B. Also colors that are 
being recommended by the manufacturer 


for discharge printing. 


Artisil Diazo Black SG 


a new 


(SANDOZ) 
black 


cially suitable for jig dyeing acetate and 


green shade soluble espe- 


said to possess rapid penetration, to be 
non-subliming, and possess good dispersi- 


bility. 


Artisil Direct Blue BSQ—(SANDOZ) 
a bright sapphire blue said to have ex- 
cellent level dyeing 


light fastness, to be 


and suitable for box and jig work. 


Azoform Scarlet G, Red 2B and Bor- 
deaux B—(SANDOZ) 


additions to the Azoform line said to have 


new interesting 


good wash fastness when aftertreated and 


fairly good fastness to light. 


B 


Benzaphen* Blue 2 B Ex. Conc. (C. 
I. 406) (PHOENIX) —a direct blue 
said to possess excellent solubility, leveling 
and penetrating properties. This is highly 
recommended by the manufacturers for cross 


silk is to be 


dyeing where the acetate or 


left white. It may also be used on the 
padder. 

Registered Trade Name 

Benzaphen* Bordeaux B C W- 
( PHOENIX) a direct color which 
leaves cellulose acetate rayon white and 
is recommended for dyeing rayon and 
acetate combination cloth. It is said to 


have very good acid, alkali, and wash fast- 


ness. and to discharge to a pure white 


The wash fastness is further improved by 
The 
prop- 
The prod 


aftertreatment with formaldehyde. 


solubility, penetration and leveling 


erties are said to be excellent. 


uct can be used in the padder 


Name 


Registered Trade 


Benzaphen* Diazo Blue N A F 
(PHOENIX) a direct dyeing navy 
rendered fast when diazotized and devel 


oped in the regular way with Beta Naph- 





thol. It is highly recommended by the 
manufacturer for discharge printing on 
cotton and rayon where a pure white is 


required. When dyed on cotton it is said 


to be exceptionally bright, therefore of 
fering a much larger range of shades. 
Its all around fast properties, especially 


washing, are said to be good 


ed Trade Name. 


Benzaphen* Diazo Red 6 B L— 
(PHOENIX) a 
bright red, said to be 


Registe: 


new and improved 
different 


prototypes. It 


chemically 
offered 


is said to possess exceptional wash fast 


than the generally 


ness combined good light fastness 


with 


and excellent dischargeability. It is rec- 


ommended for cotton and rayon where 


rigid fastness requirements must be met. 


Registered Trade Name 


Benzaphen* Garnet B (C. I. 375)— 


(PHOENIX)—is said to be bluer than 
the general run of prototypes now on the 
market and, therefore, affords a much 
greater range of Bordeaux and Rubine 


shades. This color is recommended by 
the manufacturers for cotton and rayon, 
ene. 

Registered Trade Name 

Benzaphen* Violet B C W — 
(PHOENIX) —a_ direct color which 
leaves cellulose acetate rayon white, mak- 


ing it suitable for dyeing rayon and acetate 


combination cloth. It is said to have good 


dischargeability, wash, acid and alkali 
fastness. It is slightly sensitive to hot 
ironing, but the original shade returns on 


The 


pre pertic Ss are 


cooling. solubility, penetration and 


leveling said to be ex- 
cellent 


the padder 


This product can also be used on 


Registered Trade Name 


Benzo Dark Green BA—(GENERAL) 
recommended by the manufacturers for 
dyeing of vegetable fibers and produces 
said to be of 


alkali 


clear 


full, covered green shades 


good fastness to acetic acid, and 


rubbing and discharges to a white. 


Uniform shades are also produced on goods 
containing cotton and wool or and 
The 
mended for the dyeing of pure ot 


silk. 


rayon 


wool, color, is, furthermore, recom- 


weighted 


Benzo Viscose Blue RS 
AL) 


(GENER- 
a direct dyestuff which produces 
fibers, 


on vegetable very bright, royal blue 


shades, said to be distinguished by theit 


eood fastness to washing and easy dis 


chargeability. 





Benzoform Brilliant Blue G—(GEN- 
ERAL)—a direct color, which on after- 
treatment with formaldehyde, produces on 
cotton and rayon a bright greenish blue 
said to be of satisfactory fastness to wash- 
ing and very easy dischargeability. 


Benzoform Red G 


direct dyestuff, which, 


(GENERAL)—a 
when aftertreated 
with formaldehyde and acetic acid, pro- 
cotton full bluish 
shade of red, easily dischargeable and said 


duces on and rayon, a 


to be of good fastness to washing. 


Benzoform Red 7B—(GENERAL)—a 
direct color suitable for aftertreatment with 
formaldehyde which produces a full bluish 
red said to be of good fastness to washing, 
water and perspiration and which is dis- 
chargeable to a good white. 
principally 


The color is 
recommended for the 
of dischargeable shades on rayon. 


dyeing 


Benzoform Violet BB—(GENERAL) 
a direct dyestuff, which when after- 
treated with formaldehyde and acetic acid, 
produces on cotton and on rayon, bluish 
shades of violet easily dischargeable and 


said to be of 


satisfact« ry fastness to 


c 


Calco Condensation Scarlet 
(CALCO) 
as a coloring matter for producing a very 
bright shade of scarlet on various types 
of plastics. 


washing. 


BL — 


has been developed primarily 


3ecause of solubility in the 
employed and high state of sub- 
division, freedom from specks in molded 
products is said to be assured. 


resins 


Calco Oil Scarlet BL—(CALCO)— 
this Calco development produces an ex- 
ceptionally bright toned scarlet. 
Because of solubility in benzol, toluol, cel- 
losolve, butyl acetate, 


yellow 


ether, ethylene di 
chloride, gasoline, oleic acid and turpen- 
tine it is of interest as a coloring matter 
for waxes, shoe polish, lacquers, as a wood 
stain and for other products in which oil 
colors are used. 


Calco Rodol BA (fur dye)—(CALCO) 
—produces bright attractive gray shades 
on fur, and recommended by the manufac- 
turers more especially as a shading color. 
Has 


sealines. 


proven of interest when dyeing 


Calco Rodol 7G (fur dye)—(CALCO) 
—recommended by the manufacturers as a 
bright yellow and finds its 


greatest use as a shading color in brown 


dye for fur 


or tan formulations. 


Calcochrome Alizarine Blue Black B 
(CALCO)—a blue toned black 
more important for producing grays than 
full toned blacks. 


fe ir WoC |, 


These gray shades are 


514 





said to be valuable because of 


a_ bright- 
ness and a blue tone not obtainable with 


the more 
trade. 


common chrome blacks of the 
They are said to possess the very 
good all around fastness properties typical 
of chrome blacks. Level dyeing and satis- 
factory working properties make it a suit- 
able the 


numerous shades on ladies and menswear. 


component in formulations for 


Calcochrome Fast Green SGV—(CAL- 
CO)—a green for wool applicable by the 
top, meta, or chrome bottom methods. It 
is claimed that its exceptionally superior 
fastness to wet finishing operations and 
color destroying agencies to which woolen 
material might be 


subjected to is out- 


standing. Recommended by the manufac- 


turers as a component for government 
shades, which are predominately green, as 
a color which will meet the rigid govern- 


ment fastness requirements. 


Calcochrome Yellow CGW—100%— 
(CALCO)—a chrome yellow for wool ap- 
plicable by the three 
methods. Its 


used 
fastness properties 


commonly 
chrome 
are said to be exceptionally good and such 
as to recommend it for the dyeing of wool 
material which is to be subjected to severe 
wet finishing operations. As a component 
for government shades it is recommended 
by the manufacturers as a which 
will pass the rigid fastness specifications. 


color 


Calcocid Blue NK—(CALCO)—this 
acid blue color is said to produce an ex- 
tremely brilliant shade, have a high con- 
centration and to be very soluble. It is 
recommended for writing inks because of 
these properties and because of its sta 
bility in the writing ink base (acid gallo 
tannate). It is used as a blue in 
artist’s pencil leads and for tinting silk. 


also 


Calcocid Fast Rubine BL—(CALCO) 


an acid red for wool. Exceptional light 
fastness is said to be its outstanding prop 
erty. This color will specially interest the 
carpet, upholstery and sweater yarn trades 


for the production of fast to light shades 


of pink, salmon, American Beauty and 
other shade effects which are predominately 
of a red tone. Application is with sulfuric 


acid and Glauber’s salt. 


Calcoform Black R N Conce.—(CAL- 
CO)—a direct color which upon after 
treatment with formaldehyde, produces on 
cotton and rayon hosiery, cotton yarns and 
thread, a black said to be of superior wash 


fastness. Purity of white discharge print 


effects and non-staining of acetate fibers 


are said to be properties which are of 


added interest to the printing trade and 
the dyer of cotton-rayon novelty fabrics. 


Calcogene Black RBCF—(CALCO)— 


a new “copper free” sulfur color which 


produces a red toned black said iy have 
an exceptionally bright and bloom» over. 
cast. The minimum amount of  sodiym 


sulfide required for dissolving should render 
this product of interest for economic ap- 
plication in the pressure dyeing machine. 
on the jig or other types of dyeing ma 
chines adaptable for sulfur colors. 


Calcoloid Blue BLD Double Powder; 
Calcoloid Blue BLD Double Paste— 
(CALCO)—these two products are recent 
additions to the well known Calcoloid lin, 
of vat colors for the dyeing of cotton, 
It is stated that 


because of high degree of dispersibility 


linen and viscose rayon. 


in water, they are recommended espe 
cially for package dyeing by the pigment 
method. Shades produced 
on the green rather than on 


and 


are somewhat 
the red tone 
are said to be of very good bright- 


ness. Fastness to laundering is said to be 
such as to warrant their use for shirtings 
or other fabrics which should withstand 


the action of chlorine treatments. 


Calcoloid Blue BLP Double Powder— 
(CALCO) 


powder 


-a printing type of vat blue 


which is so processed as to be 
readily completely 


in the thickening used. 


very and dispersible 
It produces bright 
sky blue shades said to be of exceptionally 
good  fastness 


properties, especially — to 


laundering. 


Calcomine Rayon Black Ex. Conc. 
(CALCO)—a direct black 
by the for 


of viscose 


recommended 


manufacturers various types 


rayon yarns or fabrics because 
of its exceptionally good affinity for the 
fiber as compared with the more common 
It is stated that its 


excellent solubility, level dyeing and pene 


direct blacks in use. 


trating properties renders it of special 
interest for the dyeing of hard twisted 
yarns or tightly woven pieces. For the 


dyeing of acetate—rayon union fabrics it 
remains on shade during diazotizing and 
developing. It is said to be equivalent in 
fastness to the commonly used direct blacks 
for rayon and less sensitive to shade 
change because of influence of alkaline dye 


liquors. 


Calconese Brilliant Rubine 2B—(CAL- 
CO)—a red of a bluish tone for the dye- 
ing of acetate fiber. It is of interest for 
light pink, 
shades and as a component in formulations 
jig. Its dis- 


fast to wine and_ bordeaux 
for tan or brown on box or 
persion, penetration, exhaustion and_ build 
up properties are said to be exceptionally 
light, hot 


said to be 


satisfactory. Its fastness to 


pressing and sublimation are 


outstanding. 


Calconyl 


two new 


Calconyl Red G Powder; 
Scarlet R Powder—(CALCO) 
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colors the fast color line of interest 
primarily to printers of dress goods such 
as percale, and novelty cotton and linen 
fabrics. These may also be used for dye- 
ing. In composition Calconyl Red G and 
Caleony! Scarlet R are stabilized azoic 
dyes. Application is by dissolving the color 
with caustic soda and Cellosolve, adding 


to the thickening, printing, 
shade in the 


acetic 


drying and 
presence of 
fumes. Brilliant 
full shades are said to be obtained of ex- 


developing the 
steam and acid 
ceptional fastness properties. 
Celanese* Pure 
(AAP) 
rile on properties and producing bright 
shades of blue ranging from light to heavy 


Blue BR Extra — 


a Celanese color possessing good 


x navy blues. Fastness to salt water 1s 
said to be excellent, and crocking fast- 
ness very good. 

Reg U.S: Pat. Of. 

Celanese *Turquoise G—(AAP)—a 


new Celanese color and a pleasant Turquoise 
blue in itself; when combined with a yellow 
gives shades of remarkably bright greens. 
and 
light 


to crocking 
said to he 


Fastness perspiration is 


excellent, fastness to be 


good. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Cellitazol BNF Extra Soluble; Cel- 
litazol 3 GNF Extra Soluble—(GEN- 
ERAL)—are two improved acetate sol- 
ible Diazo blacks, which, it is stated, can 
both be easily dissolved in hot water re- 
juiring no dispersion and which for this 


give best penetration on piece- 


goods, yarns and tops. These powder 
brands will not dust nor tar upon boiling in 


concentration ; solutions also will not foam. 


Celliton Fast Yellow 3GA — (GEN- 
ERAL)—a bright, greenish-yellow, rec- 
ommended by the manufacturers for the 
dyeing of acetate rayon which is particu- 
larly suited for the production of bright 
greens with such bright blues as Celliton 
Fast Blue F F RS. The new product is 
said to possess very good fastness to light 
and to rubbing. It has excellent affinity 
and dispersion and can be used as a shad- 
ing color in acetate Diazo colors, as it is 
not changed by Developer O N. 


Chlorantine Fast Brown 10 GLL— 
(CIBA)—a new member of the Chlor- 
antine Fast I. L series, which dyes a still 
yellower shade than the former 8 G L L 
type and which shows an improved fast- 
ness to light, better dischargeability and 
levelling qualities. Chlorantine Fast Brown 
l0G LL is recommended by the manu- 
lacturers for the dyeing, in light-fast shades, 
# cotton, both yarn and piece and rayon 
}'n yarn and piece. On half-silk goods, in 
Glauber’s salt bath, the silk is 


te cee + 
ee 


ja neutral 
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dyed heavier than the cotton. In union 
dyeing Chlorantine Fast Brown 10 G L L 
is suitable for covering the cotton at a 
temperature of 140° F., or at higher tem- 
peratures with the addition of Albatex W S. 
Aftertreatment with Sapamine K W = or 
Lyofix D E makes the shade somewhat 
yellower, but improves the fastness to 
water and acid cross-dyeing yet does not 
greatly influence the light. 
Brown 
may be discharged to a clear 
alkaline 
discharge; this is equally true of cotton, 
rayon or silk. 


fastness to 
The dyeings of Chlorantine Fast 
10 & 2... 


white, using either a neutral or 


Chlorantine Fast Yellow 2 GLL (pat- 
ent applied (CIBA) —this new 
product is said to be characterized by an 
outstanding fastness to light, excelling ma- 


for) 


terially all former members of the Chlo 
rantine Fast color series. 
Yellow 2 G L L is recommended by the 
manufacturers for fast to light dyeings on 
cotton and both 


Rayon of equal affinity is dyed uniformly ; 


Chlorantine Fast 


rayon, yarn and pieces. 
mixed fabrics of cotton and rayon may be 
dyed with this yellow to a very good uni- 
tormity. Acetate 
effects. In 


rayon is reserved, even 
half-silk goods, the 
silk will remain pure white if dyed in an 


atkaline bath. Wool, in 
is not tinted at 


in large 
half-wool goods, 
temperatures under 140 
I°., at higher temperatures the use of Alba 
tex W S is recommended when filling up 
the cotton. After-treatment of the 
ings with Sapamine K W or 


dye- 
Lyofix D E 
improves the fastness to water, perspira- 
tion and acid cross dyeing, without greatly 
affecting the fastness to light. Dyeings on 
cotton, or rayon are not dischargeable. 
Cloth Fast Yellow 8 G—(CIBA)—a 
new homogeneous dyestuff, which is said 
to arouse much interest on account of its 
pure greenish shade; it is dyed on wool 
irom an acetic acid bath. The fastness to 
light of Cloth Fast Yellow 8 G is a trifle 
less than Cloth Yellow G G. Fastness to 
washing, fulling, water and sea water is 
Cloth Fast Yel- 
recommended, in 
combination with Brilliant Cyanine G and 


said to be rated as good. 
low 8 G is especially 
\lizarine Fast Green G, for the production 


of lively yellowish to green tones on 


worsteds, loose wool or yarn, woven goods 
The 
new dye is also suited for piece dyeing; 
cotton and 


and knitting yarns fast to sea water. 


reserved. 
Cloth Fast Yellow 8 G is suited for dyeing 
pure-dye and tin weighted silk from a weak 
acetic acid bath. 


rayon effects are 


In unions and yarns spun 
from wool and cut staple fiber, this dye- 
stuff is taken up by the wool from a neu- 
tral bath. Dyeings on wool or silk are dis- 
chargeable to a pure white, but the product 
is not suitable for direct printing. 


Coprantine Brown RL 


(CIBA)—a 


new addition to the 


recently introduced 
series of Coprantine colors, which are dyed 
like direct dyestuffs, but with Coprantine 
Salt I in the dyebath. The principal fea- 
tures of this series are said to be very good 
fastness to washing and light. Coprantine 
Brown R L is suited for the dyeing of 
loose cotton, yarns and pieces, also vis- 
cose rayon and cut staple. This type may 
Blues 


Viscose with unequal 


be combined with the 
GL Land ® LL. 
affinity for dyes is not improved. Mixtures 
of cotton 


Coprantine 


and viscose rayon dye with a 


redder shade on the rayon. Dyeings of 


are not discharged 
to a perfect white, yet are well suited for 


Coprantine Brown R L 


colored discharges. 


D 


Diagen Blue MSG Solution (DU 
PONT)—an azoic printing color which 
yields greenish shades of blue which, when 
compared with those of the M G R type, 
are both 


brighter and greener. It is rec- 


ommended by the manufacturer for the 


production of either self or combination 


shades on cotton and, when combined with 


Yellows, 


be obtained. 


suitable Diagen various shades 


Blue 


general fast 


of brown may Diagen 
M S G exhibits satisfactory 
ness. It is said to possess good resistance 
to soaping at the boil, power laundering 
with chlorine, boiling water and perspira- 
tion and very good fastness to hot pressing, 


boil, cold 


water spotting. 


soda ash and salt 


water and 


Diagen Bordeaux MR 
(DU PONT)—a 


line of du 


(Patented) - 
recent addition to the 
Pont stabilized azoic printing 
colors for cotton. It produces a pleasing 
bordeaux shade which is said to possess 
satisfactory general fastness properties. It 
will be of special interest for use on fab- 
rics that are 


subjected to a reasonable 


amount of laundering inasmuch as it is 
considered very good to chlorine, good to 
power laundering with chlorine, fairly good 
to washing at the boil and shows moderate 
stated that this 
new product is readily soluble, the stabil- 


ity of the printing paste is satisfactory and 


resistance to light. It is 


the coupling speed of Diagen Bordeaux 


M R is greater than that 
product of this type. 


of the average 


Diagen Red Violet DR—(DU PONT) 

a stabilized azoic printing color which 
produces reddish shades of violet which 
are similar in strength to those of Diagen 
Bordeaux M R, but are considerably bluer 
in shade. This azoic printing color is said 
to exhibit good resistance to power laun- 
dering with chlorine good re- 


and also 


sistance to hot fastness to 
light is comparable with that of the Bor- 


deaux M R type and when plissé printed, 


pressing. Its 


At 
un 








it becomes somewhat yellower and duller 
in shade. This new product will be found 
both of self 
combination with Diagen 


interest as a shade and in 
SJordeaux M R 


when bluer shades of bordeaux are desired. 


Diazo Fast Bordeaux FBL—(GEN- 
ERAL) 


with 


when diazotized and developed 


Developer A, produces bordeaux 
shades which are purer and slightly bluer 
than Diazo Fast Bordeaux B L. The prod- 
uct shows very good dischargeability and 
is easily soluble. It is said to possess good 


fastness to washing and water. 


Diphenyl Dark Green BN- 


a deep direct 


(GEIGY) 
green found particularly 
useful for the dyeing of cotton and rayon, 
effects 
stained. It is 
field 


and lack of affinity for acetate 


to leave acetate rayon clean or 


only slightly particularly 


useful in the  half-hose where its 
economy 


rayon is said to make it desirable. 


(GEN- 


which represents a slightly red- 


Direct Deep Black GR Conc.- 
ERAL) 
der shade than the principal greenish brand 
of Direct Deep Black E A 
otherwise identical in all its properties. 


F 


Fast Silk Blue 3 G 
(GEIGY ) 


full-fashioned 


Extra, but is 


(Patented) — 
a color designed specially for 
hosiery, to be used as a 
shading color which is said to be of great 
stability and desirable consumer and_ pro- 
cessing fastness. Of particular interest is 
its fastness to sulfur dioxide fumes, pos 
sessed by few saddening agents. It can be 


dyed by all regular hosiery dyeing methods. 


Formal Blue G Conc. 


direct 


(GEIGY )—a 


dyeing, formaldehyde aftertreating 


bright blue for rayon and cotton, said to 


possess better wash fastness than ordinary 
showing 
in depth at 120° F., with only 
perceptible at 160° PF. 


direct blues, no perceptible loss 
a sheht loss 
In addition it is said 


to have excellent 


resistance to salt water, 
acid and alkaline perspiration and to dis 
charge equally well with neutral or alka 
line discharge paste is an economical 
utility color. 
Formal Red B Conc.—(GEIGY)—a 
direct dyeing, formaldehyde aftertreating 
bright red for cotton and rayon, said to 


possess same category as the other Formal 


Colors mentioned, being a good utility 
color for cotton and rayon and mixed 
fabrics. 


(GEIGY)— 


formaldehyde aftertreating 


Formal Scarlet G Conc. 
a direct dyeing, 


bright scarlet for cotton and rayon fabrics, 


said to possess better than ordinary wash 


fastness, excellent resistance to salt water, 


and to he very interesting when dyeing 


+ 1 - be D4 
garnetted rayons, replacing economically 
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the developed reds in cases where light full- 
ing is required of the garnetted rayon. 


Formal Yellow G R—(GEIGY)—a di- 
rect dyeing color for cotton and rayon, said 
to possess exceptional fastness to washing, 
sea water, perspiration, dischargeability, 
in addition to excellent union dyeing prop- 
erties. It is particularly interesting as a 
utility color for cotton, rayon, spun rayon 


and union materials. 


Formanil* Black G—(AAP)—when 
aftertreated with formaldehyde is said to 
possess exceptional fastness to washing and 
to be practically equal to developed blacks 
with the advantage of easier application. 
Discharge is excellent and Celanese effects 
left unstained. Fastness to light is said to 
be fair while all other properties are good. 


S. Pat. Of. 


Formanil* Blue Green B—(AAP) 


similar to Formanil Green B in properties 


Reg. U 


but is said to have the distinct advantage 
of discharging to an excellent white. 


Pat. Off 


Formanil* Brown N—(AAP)—a 
maldehyde aiftertreated color said to give 


Reg. U.S 
for- 
a more neutral shade of brown than older 


standards. Discharge is said to he very good 


as is fastness to washing. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

Formanil* Green G—(AAI’)—a_for- 
maldehyde aiftertreated color recommended 
for dyeing ladies’ dress materials. Light 


fastness is said to be very good and wash- 
ing rating to be good. Perspiration has no 
detrimental effect and Celanese effects are 


left unstained. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


most 


Formanil* Navy 4 R—(AAP) 


recent addition to the line, said to possess 


particular fastness to washing, light and 
perspiration, to discharge white and to 
leave Celanese effects slightly tinged. Rec 
ommended for ladies’ dress materials. 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

Formanil* Orange R— (AAI) —a 
bright reddish shade of orange said to have 


excellent light fastness, leaving Celanese 


effects unstained and showing very good 


fastness in all other usual phases of dyeing. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


(AAP) 


treated with formaldehyde produces a green 


aiter- 


Formanil* Orange 2 G 


shade of orange said to have as outstand 


ing features excellent dischargeability, un 


stained Celanese effects and wash, also 
perspiration rating, of very good. Light 
fastness is moderate to good. 

Reg. U.S. P Or 

Formanil* Red R—(AAP)—a bluish 
red and when dyed in very light shades 


produces a delicate bluish pink. Washing 
property is said to stand out as being very 


eood: 


Celanese effects are left unstained, 

Other fastness properties are rated as good. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

Formanil* Rubine G—(AAP) vel- 


low shade of Rubine leaving Celanese ef- 
fects unstained and discharging to a good 
white. Excellent fastness to light and ryb- 
bing are said to be features, and fastness 


to other tests very good. 


Pat. Off 


Reg. U.S 


Formanil* Scarlet B—(AAP )a formal- 
dehyde aftertreated color said to have very 
good fastness to light, washing and perspira- 
tion. Discharge is excellent and Celanesg 


effects are left unstained. 
Pat. Off. 


Scarlet G—(AAP)—a for- 


maldehyde aftertreated color having. con- 


Reg. U.S 


Formanil* 


siderable brightness in the heavier shades. 


Fastness to washing is said to be very 
good and light fastness to be moderate to 
Cel- 


unstained and dis- 


good. Perspiration fastness is good. 


anese effects are left 


charge is good. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Formanil* Violet BRL 


to have as its 


(AAP) 


feature an 


said 
main excellent 


discharge. This dischargeability coupled 


with very good fastness to washing and 
perspiration is claimed to make it an out- 


standing color on the market. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Formanil* Yellow G -(AAP) 


be especially suitable for use in rayon dress 


said to 


goods where wash fastness is essential. It 
is stated that discharge is very good, light 
fastness good and perspiration fastness very 


eood. Celanese effects are left clean. 


: ie 


orange 


Hudson Chrome 
(ZINSSER )—a 
said to be of excellent light fastness. While 


Orange 


bright reddish 


essentially a top chrome color, it dyes well 
by the chrome bottom method leaving sill 
effects unstained. It is said to possess very 


e0od all 


fastness. 


L 


Leucosol* Red B Paste (Patented)— 


around 


(DU PONT )—an anthraquinone type vat 
color which is suitable for printing. It 
produces bluish red shades that are said 
to be very fast to light, 2° Bé. chlorine and 
power laundering with chlorine. [Leucosol 
Red B Past will be of interest lor use in 
rose, wine, bordeaux and maroon shades 
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shades 


RTER 


and a as a base for light and dark rusts. 
It will be principally employed on drapery 
fabrics and similar materials where good 


light fastness 1s necessary. 
Regi-tered Trade Mark. 


Lockhaven 
(AAP 


recommended by the manufacturer for the 


—_— 


brown 


Levelling Brown 
a level dyeing shade of 
dveing of ladies’ dress goods, knit goods, 
carpet yarn, fur and wool felt hats, under- 
wear, and woolen and pure silk hosiery. 


It is a pleasing self shade of tan, beige, 
- darker browns, retaining shade ‘n arti- 
ficial light. Fastness properties are said 


from good to excellent making it 


i desirable 


to range 


product. 


N 


National Alizarol Brown ECB-—(NA- 


said to 


rlIONAL)—a 


general 


chrome brown 


good fastness  prop- 
erties which render it particularly valuable 
shades of 


May be 
methods but is par 


the production of various 


brown on wool in all its forms. 


pplied by all three 


ticularly intended for application by the 





achrome process. 


National Alizarol Brown PG 
rIONAL) 


(NA 
Tast 
ness When dyed by the top chrome method. 


exhibits its maximum 
yields full brown shades said to be of 


ry good tastness to light, tulling, carbon 


ing and perspiration. used 


It is widely 
National 
National 
National 


for the coloring of 


combination with \lizarol 


Klavine \ 
Yellow RN 
Black B.A, 


olive drab uniform goods. 


Conc., Superchrome 


\lizarol Blue 


khaki and 


and 


National 
TIONAL) 


mordanted cotton, silk and paper, produces 
bright 


Brilliant Blue 5B— (XA 
a basic blue which on tannin 
reddish blue shades. In phospho- 
iungstic lakes it yields shades even brighter 
j than those produced by a combination oi 
National Brilliant Blue 6G National 


Victoria Pure Blue BO. 


and 


National Carbanthrene Brown 
Paste (NATIONAL)— an 


hone type of vat dye which produces choco 


NR 


anthraqui- 


late brown shades said to be of very good 
lastness to light, washing, perspiration and 
Well 


CTOSS 


vork, 


dyeing. suited for pad-jig 


National Erie Black CW—(NATION 
\L)—a direct dye said to possess three 
properties of particular interest in hosiery 
lyeing, namely: 1, It is a 

: black ; 2, 
ton and 


non-bronzing 
It yields excellent unions on cot- 
rayon; 3, It leaves acetate rayon 
In addition National Erie 
Black CW is readily soluble, levels well and 


an be 


practically clear. 


lischarged to a good white. It is 
said to possess fair fastness to washing and 


ight and good fastness to perspiration. 


Octobe $ 1940 


National Erie Brilliant 
(NATIONAL) 
valuable for dyeing hosiery containing ace- 
effect Yields 
brown shades said to be of good fastness 


Brown S— 
a direct dye particularly 
tate rayon threads. cutch 
to acids and alkalies and very good fastness 
to perspiration. 


National Erie Brilliant Green VB 
(NATIONAL) —a 


said to be 


bright bluish-green 
of good fastness to light. Al 
though applicable to cotton, rayon, pure or 
tin-weighted silk, it is of particular interest 
where Barré rayon is encountered. Acetate 
rayon effects are left practically clear. 
Naticnal Naphthol AS-BO Dispersible 
(NATIONAL)—a _ modified 
National Naphthol AS-BO 


perses readily, even in cold water. 


form ol 


which dis 


National New Blue ND 
AL) 


New Blue DA Conc. except that it is non 


(NATION- 
a basic blue identical with National 
dusting. It is said to find considerable use 


in the leather industry for producing non- 


bronzing navy blues. 


National Niagara Blue BG (NA 
rIONAL)—a direct blue for cotton o1 
ravon. Yields bright, blue shades said to 


be of good fastness to perspiration, mineral 


icids and water, very good fastness to 


washing and excellent rubbing 


soluble : 


application in all 


lastness to 


and stoving. It is readily levels 


vell and is suitable for 


types of machines. [Leaves 


acetate rayon 

effects unstained. 
National Pencil Violet 2B-~-(NA 
TIONAL )—a bright, basic violet whose 
smooth working properties are said to 


render it of particular interest for the col 


oring of the so-called “indelible’ pencils. 


(NA- 


producing a 


National Solantine Orange 4RL 
rIONAL)—a 


pure 


direct dy 


orange shade said to be of excellent 


fastness to light. Particularly well adapted 
tor coloring union 


both 


cotton-rayon materials, 


dyeing fibers practically alike. In 
addition it leaves acetate rayon practically 


unstained. 


(NA 


~a fast-to-light direct orange 


National Solantine Orange 5RL 
TIONAL) 
producing than 


It is said 


redder shades 
National Solantine Orange 4RL. 


fastness 


somewhat 


to possess excellent to light, sea 
water and rubbing and leave acetate rayon 


practically unstained. 


National Solantine Rubine LB—(NA- 
TIONAL) —a _fast-to-light direct red 
producing bluish red shades on cotton or 
rayon and leaving acetate rayon unstained. 
It is said to dissolve easily, level well and 
suited for use in all types of 
Not 


goods that subsequently are to be 


to be well 


machines. recommended for use on 
rubbet 


ized. 


National Sulfur Direct Blue RLCF 
(NATIONAL)—a sulfur 


blue yielding reddish blue shades, said to 


direct dyeing 


be of good fastness to washing and very 
good fastness to cross dyeing It is an 
easily soluble, level dyeing color and is 
particularly suited for piece goods either 
in the jig or continuous machine. 
National Sulfur Yellow SCF—(NA- 
TIONAL) a sulfur yellow’ reddish 
tone. It is said to possess good fastness to 


Washing, Suitable 


subsequently to be 


fulling and cross dyeing. 
for use on materials 


rubberized. 


Nuprint Textile Colors 
development 


(NOVA)—a 
printing colors 
& Waldstein 


They are 


new in textile 


Maas 
Nova. 


printing directly on cotton, rayon, acetate 


manutactured by and 


distributed by used tot 


and other fabrics, by means of standard 


textile printing equipment, without further 


ilter-treatment It is claimed that: these 


olors are bright: possess excellent tink 


torial power; print sharply; run well and 


ire easily handled in the printing machine ; 


ave a high degree of fastness to light, 
] 1 1 ° 

vVashing, and various other agencies to 

vhich shirtine. dress goods, ete may be 


subjected, 


Chey May be used in con 


junction with other types of dyes in othe 


tyles of printing. 


O 


Omega Ch:ome Blue Green BL (Vat 
ented) (SANDOZ) a 


to be fast to leht 


bluish 


bright 


shade said and fulling, 


similar in 


least 


properties to Omega Chrome 


Green G. Its brightness is said to 


climinate the use of expensive shading 


colors to match popular green shades 


Omega Chrome Brown RLL 
ented) (SANDOZ) a 


said to be 


(Pat 


rich reddish 


shade of brown 


extremely fast 


to light. It is further said to be fast to all 


men's 


requirements 101 wear, to be very 
level dyeing on pulled wool and to dye 
by all chrome methods. 

Palatine Fast Black GGN — (GEN 


ERAL)—a 


the production of greenish blacks or dark 


new product of interest for 


ereens. It is said to possess excellent fast- 
ness to light, good fastness to water, wash- 
ing and rubbing. It is further said to have 


very good fastness to hot pressing and 


the fastness to perspiration characteristic 
of the Palatine Fast 
soluble 


dyeing. It 


range. It levels well, 


is very easily and suitable for ma 


chine also can be used for 


direct prints on wool or silk. 


Paraphen* Brown V, R, G and M 
(PHOENIX) 


these are new and im- 
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proved direct colors, medium to 


giving 
heavy brown shades, which are said to be 
fast to washing when aftertreated on the 
fiber with diazotized paranitraniline. These 
colors are said to be extremely economical 
and recommended for beam, package, or 
raw stock dyeing. 


* Registered Trade Name. 


Phenaldehyde* Blue Green B — 
(PHOENIX )—a direct bright blue green 
which is rendered fast to washing by the 
regular formaldehyde aftertreatement. This 
product is said to exhibit good fastness to 
acid, alkali and ironing, to penetrate well, 
to be extremely soluble and to have excel- 
lent dischargeability. It may also be used 
for rayon and acetate combination cloth 
leaving acetate white. The color is also 
said to be quite fast to washing without 
aftertreatment. It is recommended for 
cotton and rayon. 


* Registered Trade Name. 


Phenaldehyde* Green 3G — (PHOE- 
NIX)—a direct green said to be of ex- 
ceptional brightness and recommended for 
cotton, rayon and silk. It is rendered fast 
to washing on regular formaldehyde after- 
treatment. It is very yellowish in tone 
and affords, therefore, a larger range of 
greens. It is stated that its solubility is 
good, it penetrates and levels off well 
and discharges to a pure white on both 
rayon and silk. 





* Registered Trade Name. 


Polyform*—(DU PONT)—two 


new 
formaldehyde aftertreated direct  col- 
ors (listed below) marketed under the 


registered trade-names of *Polyform Scar- 
let 2 G F (P.A.F.) and *Polyform Blue 
2R F (P.A.F.) have recently been added 
to this group which now comprises eight 
colors. These are said to be particularly 
suitable for application to cotton, viscose 
process rayon and pure silk fabrics. The 
Polyform colors are said to be noteworthy 
because of their unusual fastness to wash- 
ing combined with their simplified appli- 
cation procedure. 





* Registered Trade Mark. 


Polyform* Blue 2 R F (P.A.F.)—(DU 
PONT )—a new formaldehyde aftertreated 
direct color which is particularly recom- 
mended by the manufacturer as a ground 
shade on viscose process rayon which is 
subsequently to be discharged. This dye- 
stuff produces navy blue shades which are 
both redder and brighter in tone than those 
of Polyform Blue B R F (P.A.F.). This 
product possesses the outstanding fastness 
to washing which is characteristic of the 
entire line of Polyform colors. However, 
on cotton the wash fastness is not quite 
as prenounced as a rayon, but it is still 
considered satisfactory. The fastness to 
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light of medium to heavy shades is said to 
be very good, while the shade is noticeably 
affected by brass and iron dyeing equip- 
ment. 





* Registered Trade Mark. 


Polyform* Scarlet 2 G F (P.A.F.)— 
(DU PONT)—a new formaldehyde after- 
treated direct color which produces very 
yellow shades of scarlet which are similar 
to those of Scarlet A 
both in tone and tinctorial value. Compar- 
able with other members of the Polyform 
group, this product yields generally stronger 
shades having superior fastness on viscose 
rayon Clear white dis- 
charges are said to be readily obtainable 
and show unusually good fastness to wash- 
ing. 


Pontamine Diazo 


than on cotton. 


Exhausting properties of Polyform 
Scarlet 2 G F are satisfactory and it is 
either unaffected or affected only a trace 


by steaming, cross-dyeing and perspiration. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Ponsol* Brilliant Violet 3 B Paste— 
(DU PONT )—a vat color which produces 
bright bluish shades of violet. It is rec- 
ommended by the manufacturers for print- 
ing and for dyeing by the reduced and pig- 
ment pad methods and is also suitable for 
use in pressure type machines. This prod- 
uct is said to possess very good fastness 
to peroxide bleaching, cross-dyeing, per- 
spiration and laundering with and without 
chlorine. It also shows good resistance to 
It will be 
useful in combinations for the production 
of reddish shades of blue. 


* Registered Trade Mark. 


light and chlorine bleaching. 


Ponsol* Green 2 B L Paste—(DU 
PONT )—this new anthraquinone type vat 
color is said to be a valuable addition to the 
du Pont range of vat colors because of its 
exceptional fastness to light. This product 
yields a desirable intermediate shade of 
green and is recommended by the manu- 
facturers for use either alone or in combi- 
nation for the production of a diversified 
series and olives on uniform 
cloths, work clothing, awning fabrics and 
similar materials that are subjected to hard 
wear. Ponsol Green 2 B L Paste possesses 
the characteristic fastness properties of the 
vat colors, being particularly resistant to 
light, peroxide bleaching and power laun- 
dering with chlorine. It is a hot dyeing 
color which may be applied to cotton and 
viscose process rayon in all forms. This 
product is suitable for application by the 
pigment-pad method and in other types of 
mechanical dyeing equipment since it re- 
duces penetrates well and dyes 
levelly. 


of greens 


readily, 


* Registered Trade Mark. 


Pontachrome Fast Red 2 R L (P. 
A. F.)—(DU PONT)—a new fast-to- 


light chrome dyestuff that can be epplied 
to slubbing, loose wool, yarn and _ piece. 
goods by either the afterchrome or chro. 
mate method. It is said to possess very 


good fastness to light and it is this prop. 
erty plus its desirable intermediate req 
shade which make it especially suitable for 
shading purposes in dyeing upholstery fab- 
rics, men’s wear worsteds for suitings and 
overcoatings and similar types of woolen 
goods. Pontachrome Fast Red 2 R L fades 
evenly without change of shade; it is said 
to dye levelly, exhaust and penetrate well 
and to be readily soluble. It can be applied 
in open kettles and other types of mechani- 
cal apparatus ordinarily used for chrome 
colors. 


Pontachrome Orange R L 
PONT) 
very good fastness to light. 


— (DU 


a chrome dyestuff said to possess 





3ecause of 
this property, it will be of primary interest 
as a shading color to produce mode shades 
on automotive uniform cloth 
and other fabrics requiring the best pos- 
sible light fastness. It is stated that it is 
also noteworthy that this product is very 


upholstery, 


fast to carbonizing, a characteristic seldom 
found to such a high degree in chrome col- 
Fulling, steaming, perspiration and 
washing are said to have very little, if any, 
effect upon the shade. 


S 


Setacyl Diazo Black N S J—(GEIGY) 
—a dispersible type of Diazo Black for 
acetate rayons, ideally suited for jig dye- 


ors. 


ing, having good absorption and_ thereby 
It is 
specially useful in box work for heavy al- 


promoting more rapid production. 


pacas and lamés where low temperature 
dyeing and good penetration are required. 


S R A* Orange B L— (AAP) —a 
Celanese color said to have good pile on 
properties and to be an excellent base for 
reddish browns, tans and rust shades. It is 
stated that fastness to crocking is very 
good, and to salt water excellent. Discharge 
is very good in pale shades, fair in heavy 
shades. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


T 


Thional Brilliant Blue G B C F— 
(SANDOZ)—a bright sulfur blue on the 
green side, said to possess good all round 
fastness and level dyeing. 


V 


Visco Blue G—(SANDOZ)—a bright 
greenish blue particularly adaptable to the 
dyeing of “barry” viscose and said to pos- 
sess reasonably good fastness to light and 
stability in artificial light. 
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SORTER f October 


| obtained 


A 


Aero Cation Softener No. 1—(CY- 
ANAMID)—a paste type product, having 


cat-ion activity. It is said to be readily 
dispersible in hot water and to exhaust 
from the bath. At low concentration it 


produces effective softening on cotton, 


It is said to be durable 
to repeated launderings. 


rayon and wool. 


Aero Cation Softener No. 4—(CY- 
ANAMID)—a dry, cat-ion active prod- 


uct, containing 100 per cent active in- 
sredient. It is said to be extremely 
effective in softening at low concentra- 


tion and does not alter the shade or affect 
the fastness of dyestuffs. It is said to 
exhaust from the bath and produce dur- 
able softening resistant to multiple laun- 


derings. 


Aerotex Cream No. 450—(CYANA- 
MID)—recommended by the 
for resistant on 
cottons, linen, spun rayon and mixed spun 
rayon with cotton, acetate and wool. When 
properly cured it is said to produce an 
effective crush-proof effect of lasting qual- 


manufac- 


turers crease finishes 


ity. 
Aerotex Syrup No. 250 Conc.—(CY- 
ANAMID)—a crystal clear resin finish 
which is said to be compatible with starches 
and gums and recommended by the manu- 
facturers for finishing spun rayons and 
When properly cured it is said 
to produce a permanent finish. Excellent 
glazed chintz effects are said to be readily 
this product. It is 


cottons. 


with also 


} useful as a non-slip finish for rayon lin 


ings. 


Ahco Combing Oil—(A-H)—an eco- 
nomic olive oil substitute of domestic veg- 
etable said to be particularly 
applicable in the oiling of worsted yarn. 

Ahco DyPrint* X— (A-H)—a new 
}synthetic material which is said to make 
|possible low cost printing with direct dyes 
on cotton or rayon. Added to the print- 
i full 40 


fastness and wash resistant are said 


source, 


ing paste, color range prints of 
hour 
to be 


printing 


secured. Also used in all types of 


pastes giving maximum color 
vields replacing glycerine, acetins, etc. 


Patent Applied For. 

Ahco Dysist C—(A-H)—an econom- 
ical cream of tartar or Argols substitute 
ff assured supply for use in chrome dye- 
ing of wool by either bottom or top chrom- 
ing methods. 


It is simple to use in present 
fi irmulas. 

Ahco Resynon* § L—(A-H)—a new 
type permanent resinous finish said to be 
resistant to washing, or dry 
and to give bodied handles on all 
fabrics which are at 


oxidation, 
cleaning, 


Bt, 
itypes the same 
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time flexible and softened. It is simply 
applied in aqueous solution, alone or with 
starches, etc., and requires no baking for 
setting. Small used as per- 
manent softener are said to replace ten- 


fold amounts of sulfonated tallow. 


quantities 


* Trade Mark Register, Patent Applied For. 
Ahcobond* § 


soluble 


(A-H)—a clear, water- 


resinous binder for use in pure 
finishes or for eliminating flying in back- 
filling. It is said to be 


and 


non-stiffening 
threat. It is 
simple and clean to use and brightens the 
colors. A product which 
replaces resinous binders and the scarce 


free of any dermatitic 


new domestic 
natural gums in any use requiring bind 
ers. 

* Trade Mark Register, Patent Applied For. 

Ahcoflex A 56—(A-H)—a high quality 
sulfonated type softener especially devel- 
oped for acetates where a 
maximum draping with a cool moist hand 
is desired along with exceptional soften- 
ing 
its complete 
mend it 


rayons and 


power. Resistance to and 
solubility are said to recom- 
application in the quetch, or 


of yarns, in package dyeing 


oxidation 


for 

in the case 

machinery. 
Ahcovel* E— (A-H) —a 


softener 


permanent 
full 
alter shades of 
\hcovel F, but 
giving a somewhat fuller handle and par- 
ticularly adapted to hard-twisted 


which is said to preserve 


light fastness and not 


colored farics, similar to 
fabrics 
such as alpacas, ete., for securing a manxi- 
mum of draping and soft handle. 


* Trade Mark Register. Patent Applied For. 

Ahcovel* F—(A-H)—claimed to be 
first permanent preserve 
the full light fastness of dyed and printed 
iabrics and not alter the shades of dyed 
goods. It is 


the softener to 


said to give maximum 


softening of and to 


be a completely white product giving fab 


velvety wooly type 
rics free of any tendency to develop odor 
light. It is 
small quantities in quetch to 
types of 


or color with heat, age, or 
applied in 
all 


* Trade Mark Register, Patent Applied For. 

Alkamine W — (AMALGAMATED) 

a one bath scouring and dyeing agent 
for 


fabrics. 


rayon, spun rayon, cotton and rayon, 
mixed fabrics such as_ plush,  friezes, 
women’s dress goods, gabardine, under- 
wear knit goods, etc., It is stated that 
it will not break to form scum on side 
of tubs when salt is added. Metaphos- 
phate, pyrophosphate, and other mild al- 
kaline assistants are often used with it, 
and are necessary on oily goods. Average 


quantities required of Alkamine W is 1 

per cent to the weight of the goods. 
Although a sudsing agent, it is not a 

soap or fatty alcohol. It is said to be a 


new fatty detergent product with the 
scouring action of soap and the stability 
of the fatty alcohol sulfonates, which is not 
affected by hard water, metal salts, acids 
or alkalies. It is said to impart softness 
to the rayon and cotton, to have excellent 
penetrating value, and by its use to reduce 
the time of dyeing and scouring. 
Aminohydroxy Compounds — (COM- 
MERCIAL) - 


\mino - 2 


2-Amino-1-Butanol; 2- 


- methyl - 1, 
2- Amino -2-ethyl-1, 


3 - propanediol ; 
3-propanediol; 2 
Amino - 2 - methyl - 1 - propanol; Tris (hy- 
droxymethyl) aminoethane. 

These new aminohydroxy compounds 
when reacted with higher fatty acids are 
said to give soap-like materials with ex- 
cellent emulsifying properties. These 
soaps, in combination with 2-methyl-2, 4 
pentanediol, are said to be useful in pre 


paring soaking and finishing oils. 
Ankord — (AQUA-SEC) — alkali sol- 
uble cellulose ether solution for the finish- 
ing of cottons, 
rayon blends. 


spun rayons, and spun 
It is claimed to be a truly 
permanent finish both in pure finishes and 
backfill 


and 


finishes. When applied to rayons 
blends it is said that it will 


lower residual shrinkage, increase strength, 


rayon 


and be abrasion resistant. 

Anti-Fume A—(DU PONT)—has re- 
cently been announced by the Du Pont 
an aftertreating agent for the 
atmospheric or gas fume fad- 
acetate 


Company as 
inhibition of 
ing of dyed fab- 
It is stated 
the shade 
the dyeing has been ob- 
served by treatment with this inhibitor. It 
should be pointed out that it is only ef- 


fabrics or 
rics containing acetate fibers. 
that little 
or strength of 


rayon 


influence 


very on 


fective against atmospheric fading when 
the material to which it has been applied 
is either on the neutral or alkaline side. 


The inhibiting quality of Anti-Fume A is 
lost when the material, through any cause, 
is on the acid side of the pH range. 


Anti-Fume Finish No. 24—(SAN- 
DOZ)—a finish for acetate and rayon 
acetate mixtures for inhibiting the gas 
fading of acetate colors. 


Appramine* — (WARWICK) —a ca- 
tionic softener for use on all types of cot- 
ton and rayon fabrics. It is said to disperse 
readily in above 
60° C 


water at temperatures 


+ Renictered Trade Mark and Patented 

Aqua Bryte — (AQUA-SEC) — fluor- 
escent salts for obtaining brighter whites, 
replacing bluing and over bleaching. It 
is said to give added brilliance and bloom 
to dyed fabrics. 

Aqua Perm S F Special—(AQUA- 
SEC)—a _protinaceous use in 
finishing spun rayon and spun rayon blends 


resin for 
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which is said to give excellent body and 


life with a high degree of durability. 


Aqua Sec No. 915—(AQUA-SEC)— 


specially prepared water repellent for 


natural and synthetic fibers used in hosiery. 


Aqua Syze—(AQUA-SEC)—a stiffen- 
ing agent which, it is said, will not dust 
out or breakdown in handling. It is stated 
that it is excellent body builder for spun 
rayon fibers. 


Aqua Tergent—(AQUA-SEC)—fatty 
acid amide said to have high detergent 
properties making an 


excellent dyestuff 


assistant. 


Arctic Syntex M — (COLGATE) — 
this product in Jiqguid form has_ recently 
been added to the group of Arctic Syntex 
fatty acid derivatives or synthetic deter- 
gents. Arctic Syntex M in Liquid form 
has the same basic properties with respect 
to stability in hard water and acids, wet- 
ting, detergency, dye dispersion, felting, 
ete., as the flake and bead forms. It can 
be used in essentially the same manner and 
for all practical purposes is interchange- 
able with the flake and head forms. 

The Liquid form and the lower = salt 
content are said to give this newest prod- 
uct distinct advantages for many uses. 


Aripel—( ARKANSAS) 


agent offered for 


an anti-fume 
finishing dyed acetate 
fabrics to increase their resistance to gas 
fading. It is supplied in a type that com- 
bines finishing as well as anti-gas fading 
properties and is said to produce a com- 
plete finish on the fabric without the use 
of any other softeners or finishing agents. 
Another type merely supplies the anti-gas 
fading properties and may be used in con- 
junction with softeners and other finishes 
to obtain the required finish. 


Aromine P M—(BURK-SCHIER) 
a scouring and dyeing assistant, composed 
of synthetic sulfonate, 
and water normalizing agents. 


organic solvents, 
An active 
wetting agent, said to possess also ex- 
cellent detergent and dye-levelling prop- 


erties. It is effective in hard or soft 


Burkol — (BURK-SCHIER) —a new 


low cost synthetic organic sulfonate said 


water. 


to have exceptionally high detergent value. 
It is effective in hard or soft water. It 
is further said to be an active surface ten- 
sion depressant. 

Burk - Schier (BURK- 
SCHIER) — a cation-active 
agents said to yield a_ pleasing, durable 
finish. Types are available for all fibers. 
They contain no added inert ingredients. 

Burk-Schier Water 
(BURK-SCHIER)—a concen- 
trated emulsion said to yield a high degree 
of water 


Finishes 


series ot 


Repellent — 
stabilized 


repellency. 


Butyl Stearate—(COM MERCIAL)— 
a new grade of butyl stearate, water-white 
in color and practically odorless even after 
ageing. This compound is said to possess 


unusual lubricating and softening prop- 
erties for synthetic fibers. 

When butyl stearate is properly com- 
pounded with oils and emulsifying agents, 
a superior spinning and throwing oil is 
said to be obtained that 


protects the 


lubricates and 


fibers and filaments during 


the mechanical processing. 


C 


Calco Sulfoxylate F S—(CALCO)- 
sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate—is made 
for use in combination with vat dyes for 
color discharge print effects, for white 
discharge print effects and as a stripping 
agent. It is said to have an exceptionally 


high degree of purity. This product is 
iree from grit and other insoluble matter. 

“Carbowax”* Compounds — (CAR- 
BIDE)—available as “Carbowax’’ com- 
pound 1500, petroleum 
jelly in consistency, and “Carbowax” com- 
pound 4000, looks and feels like 


paraffin. compounds are 


which resembles 
which 
These soluble 
both in water and in aromatic hydrocar- 


bons. They have been used in textile 


applications as lubricants, softeners, and 


sizing agents. 


Registered Trade Mark. 

Catylon C* — (HART)—a _ cation- 
active softening agent in liquid form which 
is substantive to all cellulosic 
fibers and is said to impart excellent soft- 


types of 


ness and drape. Softness imparted is 
claimed to be very durable being resistant 


to laundering or dry cleaning. 
Registered Trade Mark. 
Catylon D* (HART )—a 
active soitening agent in paste form which 
is substantive to all 


cation- 
types of cellulosic 
fibers. It is said to impart excellent. soft- 
ness and a_ full, firm Softness 


imparted is claimed to be very durable 


handle. 


being resistant to laundering or dry clean- 
ing. 
Registered Trade Mark. 


Colgate Formula 
(COLGATE)—a 
acid (sodium 


10 — Uncolored — 


sodium soap of oleic 
Many 


sodium oleate prefer a natural or uncolored 
form of the 


oleate ). users of 


product. Formula 
10 uncolored, is said to answer that need 
in excellent manner. Made from 10° to 
12° C. titer, oleic acid of unusual purity, 
the product is said to be ideal for scour- 
ing, fulling and 


Colgate 


other processing either 


alone or in combination with soaps of 
other characteristics. It contains 92. per 


cent of pure dry soap. 


Culofix—(ARKANSAS)—a 


and finishing 


softening 


agent said to possess the 


properties of increasing the fastness  t 





water of direct or substantive d 


l ngs 
on textile fabrics. It is used dissolved 
in the last rinse after dyeing to prevent 
bleeding in water and is especially suit- 
able for finishing prints to prevent color 


bleed during processing. 


D 


Deceresol A S— (CYANAMID) —a 
highly efficient wetting agent recommended 
particularly for 


highly alkaline — condi- 


tions. It is said to be particularly ef- 
fective in kier boiling and peroxide bleach- 
A S is said to 
efficiency with 
kalinity of the bath. 
Diohex — (COMMERCIAL) —a_ d- 


hydric alcohol of moderate hy groscopicity 


ing. Deceresol increase 


greatly in increasing al- 


This compound is said to be useful as 
a dye solvent, for maintaining a dyeing 
medium during steaming of printed vat 
colors, for softening, conditioning and set- 
ting twist of weaving and knitting yarns, 
and as a mutual solvent or blending agent 


in the preparation of soluble oils. 


D-50—(AMALGAMATED) 


wetting and 


Dynesol 
—a new penetrating agent 
for use in the dyeing of cotton yarns and 
cotton While one of the 
newer type sulfonates, it does not have 


piece goods. 
the disadvantage of sudsing, which makes 
it exceedingly valuable in the dyeing of 
package yarn. 

It is said to be stable to dilute acids, 
alkalies, and hard water. It is particu 
larly recommended by the manufacturers 
for use where speeding up the wetting 
action is necessary. 

Dypenol S E—(HART)—a new mer- 
cerizing penetrant which is said to elimi- 
nate all boiling-out or wetting-out of yarns 
It is fur- 
ther said to insure complete and thorough 


or fabrics prior to mercerizing. 


mercerization in minimum time thereby 


permitting higher production speeds on 


mercerizing ranges. 


p 


(AAP)—a new _ product 
said to render direct dyeings fast to water 


Fastogene* 


by simple aftertreatment. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Filaseal R4 (AMALGAMATED) 

a new resin water repellent finish for 
hosiery which is said to impart an even 
film of a durable and elastic resin to the 
silk fiber. Due to the construction of the 
resin emulsion, the finely divided colloidal 
dispersion is said to be uniformly distrib- 
uted on the hosiery. The finish is claimed 
to: give an effect of “higher twist.” give 
a clear (but not shiny) effect to the 
stocking and give a feeling of increased 


he 


tensile strength to the hosiery when t 
wearer dons them. 
It is stated that the product is easily 


applied but should not be boiled when 
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dissolving, water at 140° F. very effectively 
diluti the emulsion which comes in the 


jorm of a white paste. Dulling agents. 
hosie fillers and softeners may be used 
with product to obtain desirable effects. 

It is claimed that hosiery finished with 
Filas¢ R4+ shows some improvement in 


the number of cycles run on the Frazier 
machine and a marked improvement was 
noticed in the resistance to “light snagging” 
on the snag testing device sponsored by 
the research department of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
This latter instrument is used to determine 
the effectiveness of hosiery finishes, par- 
ticularly the degree of resistance to snags. 
pulls and runs. The company further 
claims that the resin finished stockings 
show superiority in actual wear tests as 
regards the number of hours of wearing 
time. 

Finish N S W—(SANDOZ)—a resin 
finish for synthetic goods to prevent slip- 
ping and at the same time preserve the 
soft feel 

Formaset* No. 8—(\WARWICK)—a 
partially polymerized U-F resin, being used 
for permanent finishes on all types of cot- 
ton and rayon fabrics to produce body and 
fullness which is said to also impart defi- 
nite shrink-setting properties. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


H 


Hexaethylene Glycol, 
(CH:OCH:).CH.OH - 


a CC le wre SS, 


(CARBIDE) — 
viscous liquid boiling in the 
range of 325° C., which has_ possibilities 
as a non-volatile, hygroscopic dye solvent 
in printing pastes as well as a_ fiber 
softener and lubricant. It is a good mutual 
solvent since it is soluble both in water 


and in aromatic hydrocarbons. 


Humiclean 
(CAROLINA ) 


conditioning 


(patent applied for) — 
a water treatment for air 
which is 
said to prevent the growth of algae and 


systems’ washers 
the formation of slimy deposits on baffle 
condensers and walls of washers. It is 
stated that it attacks the trouble at the 
source, killing the algae forming spores. 
and prevents the contamination of plant 
walls and materials in process. Advan- 
tages claimed for this process are: keeps 
system at peak efficiency; reduces spray 
head clogging: reduces cost of cleaning; 
eliminates objectionable odors. The prod- 
uct used is said to be an odorless com- 
bination of chemical compounds which will 
not affect metal surfaces, packings or 
gaskets and is further said to be safe. 
convenient and inexpensive. 

Hydrocide R F—(ROHM)—a fungi- 
cidal agent that is carried in a resinous 


paste Like Hydrocide W F, Hydrocide 


R F is a very good starch preservative. 
When used as a starch preservative, the 
October 14, 1940 


HOC:H. 


resinous properties of the preserving agent 
are said to tend to give the fabric semi- 
permanent protection 


against fungicidal 


growth. 

Hydrocide W F—(ROHM)—an en- 
tirely new type of fungicide and_ bacteri- 
acide for preserving starch, as well as for 
preventing mildew development when fab- 
rics are in process or in storage. Hydro- 
cide WF is an amber liquid which differs 
irom other fungicidal agents in that it is 
said to have excellent wetting properties. 
It has been found that from 1/10 to 3/10 
per cent of Hydrocide W F on the weight 
oi the starch paste will preserve against 
mold growth and common bacterial decom- 
position. Hydrocide W F is said to merit 
investigation as a starch preservative, a 
mildew preventative, and as a filling and 
conditioning agent for yarns. 

Hydroxy Liberty Oil “O”—(KALI)— 
intended to replace sulfonated olive oil. 

Hydroxy Resin Finish — N. Y. — 
(KALI)—for finishing nylon hosiery. 

Hytergen G L— (HART) —a new 
synthetic detergent in gel form which is 
said to be highly efficient and very econom- 


Impregnole* 906—(WARWICK)—an 
addition to the line of Impregnole water- 
repellent finishes which have been identi- 
fied on the market under the Weather- 
Sealed label. This product is said to have 


ical. 


additional advantages in that it is more 
readily dispersible in water at low tempera- 
tures and produces a softer finish. 


Registered Trade Mark and Patented 


K 


Kalionic Softener—(KALI)—a cation 
action softener 


Kalpinol No. 2-G S—(KALI)—used 


in the troughs for the knitting of nylon. 


L 


Laurel Degumming Powder No. 433 
(LAUREL) 


eumming agent in powder form for boil- 


said to be an excellent de- 


ing-off silk hosiery. According to the manu- 
facturer, it may be used in the single or 
split bath method and will produce quick 
boil-off and level dyeing of neutral acid 
colors. Degumming Powder No. 433 leaves 
goods in an elastic condition and prevents 
spots in the degumming bath or dye bath. 
Laurezol No. 6—(LAUREL)—a sul- 
fonated = oil-solvent compound — recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for dissolv- 
ing acetate colors used in dyeing nylon. 
It is said to be an excellent dispersing agent 
and aid in production of level dyeings. 
Linen Finish S—(SANDOZ)—a resin 
finish which does not need curing and said 
to impart to rayon fabrics, particularly spun 
rayon, a linen-like hand and appearance. 


Liquid Alkamine C-30—(AMALGA- 
MATED)—a new type scouring and pene- 
trating agent, free of the salts of any in- 
organic acids, and therefore not a sulfonate. 
The product is said to possess in addition 
to the above qualities, good levelling action 
on dyestuffs. It is further said to be stable 
to hard water, acids, or alkalies, and can 
be used with any of these chemicals in 
textile processing. Liquid Alkamine C-30 
can be used for soaping-off vat colors, and 
to impart softness to the cotton yarns or 
piece goods. It is said to give the cloth 
processed with it, the ability to re-wet. 
This is of importance in Sanforizing. The 
product should be of interest to the dyers 
of cotton, cotton and rayon hosiery, cotton 
skeins and package varns, cotton, and cot- 


ton and rayon piece goods. 


Lupomin— (W OLF)—a new cation ac- 
tive softener for use on textiles. It is of 
interest on acetate fabrics and mixed 
fabrics. 

Luposec — (WOLF) —a new water- 


proofing agent for use on all fabrics. 


M 


Mert C; Mert Z—(CAROLINA)— 
two products for the prevention of mold, 
mildew, dry rot, insect and fungus attacks. 
Both products are of very light viscosity 
thus eliminating excessive brushing or 
working, as they are said to spread evenly 
and penetrate immediately. One gallon will 
cover about 200 square feet of lumber and 
give an average penetration of 4% inch or 
will cover approximately twice this much 
concrete. It is stated that the products 
are not injurious to the skin and are easily 
handled and applied. It is further stated 
that they do not affect the finish of wood 
or concrete and can easily be painted over, 
protecting the paint from peeling due to 
Mert Z is rec- 


ommended by the manufacturers for spray 


fungus attack underneath. 


ing the inside of grey bins in bleacheries 
to prevent mildew and mold due to stor- 
age of wet goods. It is said that one treat- 
ment should last several years. It is claimed 
that Mert Z can be brushed into the canvas 
of canvas trucks, increasing the life of the 
canvas, preventing mildew, mold or rot and 
aiding in waterproofing the material. 
Mert Z T (Patent Applied For)— 
(CAROLINA) 


incorporated with paint and plastic mate- 


especially designed to be 


rials for the prevention of mold, mildew, 
fungus growth, spores, algae and bacterial 
infection on the surface of the material 
painted or sprayed. It is claimed that 
these various forms of parasites will not 
grow or live on paint in which this product 
is incorporated. It is further claimed that 
it aids the even spreading of paint and 
greatly increases its adhesive properties, 
gives greater flexibility to the paint film 
which should aid in preventing cracking, 
flaking or blistering and adds additional 
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life to the Mert 
Z T is incorporated. The product is added 


surface coating where 
to the paint before it has been thinned, one 
pint to a gallon of paint. The cost of this 
product is said to be comparable to the cost 
of a good paint and therefore does not 
increase the total cost. 

Modinal D—(GARDINOL)—a fatty 
alcohol sulfate paste, said to be highly con- 
centrated to effect economies in handling 
and use. For general detergent processing, 
Modinal D has the same characteristics as 
the older types of Modinal and Gardinol. 

Modinal D—(P & G)—a long chain 
fatty alcohol sulfate intended for use as a 
detergent, wetting, emulsifying, dyeing and 


finishing assistant. 


Nilo F O—(SANDOZ)—emulsifying 
agent for animal and vegetable oils. Small 
quantities of emulsifier are needed to pre- 
pare stable emulsions. 


Nilo M O W 


ing agent for 


(SANDOZ) emulsify- 
mineral oils, particularly 
used in the woolen and worsted industry. 
It is said to be outstanding for small par- 
ticle size of emulsions and their stability 
to storing. 


Nonaethylene Glycol, HOCH: 
(CH.OCH:),.CH:OH — (CARBIDE) 
similar to hexacthylene glycol, but is more 


viscous, less volatile and less hygroscopic. 


Nopco C Z Q—(NOPCO)—a sul- 
fated fatty ester intended as a penetrant 
especially adapted for use on cotton. 


Nopco D A W 2—(NOPCO)—new 


type precondensed resin in emulsion form. 


Nopco D L N—(NOPCO)-~-an ali- 
phatic sulfonic acid ester for use as a wet 
ting out agent. It is said to be quick acting 
in solutions as low as one tenth of one per 
cent. It may ‘be used on cotton, rayon 
acetate and rayon and acetate mixtures, and 
for sanforizing and twist setting operations. 


Nopco D P A—(NOPCO)—a super 


wetting agent for cotton beam dyeing. 


Nopco 1322-A—(NOPCO)—cation ac- 
tive fatty derivative used primarily as a 
softener on synthetic types of fabrics or 
yarns. It is said to be of exceptional value 
on wool, wool mixtures of camels hair and 
the synthetic fibers, and high grade blankets. 


Nopco 2031—(NOPCO)—a penetrant 
for use in wool scouring and carbonizing. 


2105 - C — (NOPCO) — a 


It can be used as a pure finish, 


Nopco 
softener. 
or as a plasticizer in starch mix for back 
filling work. 

Nopco 2268-C —(NOPCO)—a sul- 
fated substituted alcohol for use as a de- 
tergent in liquid form, especially adapted 
to scouring rayon and acetate and mixtures 
of these fibers. 


to 


It is applied in the last rinse bath reducing 
fiber loss in napping operation. 

Nyamine N B—(NYANZA)—a cation 
active softener for imparting a semi-perma- 
nent soft supple finish to all kinds of tex- 
tile fabrics. 

Nyamine No. 64—(N YANZA)— 


cation active 


a new 
soitener possessing all the 
properties of the Nyamine N B brand but 
in addition it is said to have the great ad- 
vantage of not affecting the shade of most 
sensitive to 


colors which are considered 


the action of certain finishes. 


Nynit C — (LAUREL) —a new, spe- 
cially developed compound for conditioning 
nylon for knitting. Applied over trough in 
full-fashioned knitting machine, it is claim- 
ed it will produce lubrication, 
even knitting, and will prevent sticking in 
the pre-boarding operation. 


O 


Olitex—(LAUREL)—a new series of 
aurel finishes made from sulfonated vege- 


thorough 


table oils, combined with stable emulsifying 
agents. They were developed for finishing 
various type products. It is claimed they 
will produce an excellent finish on rayon, 


acetates and mixtures. 

Oranap—(WOLF)—a new penetrat- 
ing agent, particularly recommended by the 
manufacturers, for alkaline boil-off baths 
and alkaline dyebaths. 


P 


Paralon C* (HART) — a sub- 
stantive carnauba wax emulsion which is 
said to exhaust completely onto all fibers. 
It is recommended by the manufacturers 
especially for leather finishes. 


Patent Applied For. 


Paralon M* 


stantive 


(HART) —-a sub- 
white-mineral-oil emulsion which 
is said to exhaust completely on all fibers 
regardless of the dilution of the finishing 
bath. 
softness and lubrication to knitting yarns. 


It is further said to impart excellent 


\ll finishing may be done directly in dye 
machines. 


* Patent Applied For. 


Paralon T* (HART) a sub- 
stantive suspension of titanium dioxide. The 
suspended pigment is said to exhaust com- 
pletely onto all fibers regardless of the 
dilution of the finishing bath. Recommend- 
ed for delustering rayons. It is said to make 
possible delustering piece goods directly in 
dye beck. 


* Patent Applied For. 


Paralon W* YHART) — a sub- 
stantive paraffin wax emulsion which ex- 
hausts completely onto all fibers regardless 
of the dilution of the finishing bath. It is 
claimed that it finishes 


makes possible 





which were heretofore either impossibl. or 
impractical to obtain on dve machines. 


* Patent Applied For. 

Paramine T A—(ARKANSAS) lid 
to be a powerful softener and highly eff- 
cient finishing agent offered for use in 
processing all types of textile fibers to pro- 
duce greater softness and a generally im- 
proved and pleasing finish. It is cation 
active and may be applied with complete 
satisfaction in the usual mill equipment, 
It is said to be particularly valuable for 
finishing cotton, silk, viscose and acetate 
When used 


rinse for 


fabrics including spun rayons. 
dissolved in the last finishing 
woolen fabrics, it is said to impart a soft, 
smooth, full-feeling hand and to eliminate 
the harshness produced in the normal pro- 
cessing of same. 

Penetrant M-7X—(BURK-SCHIER) 
-said to be an extremely active wetting 
agent and surface tension depressant. It is 
a combination of synthetic organic sul- 
fonate and solvents and may be used in 
hard or soft water, acid or alkaline baths, 
(ONYX) advanced 


wetting and penetrating agents said to 


Penetratines 


be stable and effective under all condi- 
tions of pH. recommended 


by the manufacturers for use in pressure 


Especially 


dyeing machines. 
Peramel—(LAUREL)—a_ new finish 
for nylon and silk hosiery. It is said to 
produce a full hand and excellent finish of 
a permanent manufacturer 
states Peramel may be used in combination 


nature. The 


with other finishing agents. 

Perma Finish C — (COMMON- 
WEALTH)—a finish for 
cotton goods which is said to produce a 
dry, crisp, pliable finish. 

Perma Finish R 
WEALTH)—a finish for 


rayon and cotton dress goods, spun rayon 


permanent 


(COMMON- 
permanent 
and wool. Simple application, no special 
equipment required and no heat curing aré 
said to be advantages. 


Perma Par K 
For) — (REFINED) 
compound. It is a 


(Patented Applied 
a surface active 
two-purpose  boil-off 
compound which is said to swell and 


soften the fibers of rayon and acetate 
Besides this swelling and softening action, 
Perma Par Kk is said to have very powerful 
detergent properties. Ravon and acetate 
fabrics when treated with Perma Par k 
are said to exhibit a greater affinity for 
dyestuffs. This seems to be a unique prop- 
erty of this product. At the same time 
it retards the dyestuff from going on the 
fabrics too quickly and thus it acts as a 
leveling bath. It is 


this compound 


agent in the dye 
claimed that the use of 
over a considerable period of time with all 
classes of dyestuffs has shown that it defi- 
nitely tends to eliminate uneven dyeing. 
It is further claimed that Perma Par K is an 
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extremely powerful agent and need there- 
fore to be used in very small quantities 
only, thereby showing great economy in 
use besides its efficiency. 


It is recommended to use it in the boil- 
off box in a 1/10th of 1% solution for 
kier boil or boil-off. When used as a 
leveling agent in the dye bath the quan- 
tities recommended are from ™% of 1% 
to 1% of the weight of the goods. It 
is stated that the softening action which 
has been mentioned above is retained 
through all the subsequent processes of 
dyeing, ete.; therefore, this product not 
only aids in the final finish operation but 
in many cases it is not necessary to 
apply a finish at all. Another very useful 
property of Perma Par K is its dye dis- 
persing action. When the dyestuffs are 
pressed on with some Perma Par K they 
are said to be more evenly and more 
thoroughly dispersed, thus preventing 
crocking of naphthols and similar dyes. 

Perma Par R (Patented Applied 
For)—(REFINED)—sold in a paste form 
and belongs to the class of so-called 
cation-active compounds. It is a_ per- 
manent finish said to be fast to washing 
and dry cleaning suitable for all types of 
fabrics—spun rayon fabrics, long filament 
rayon fabrics, also for acetate and acetate 
and rayon plied yarns. It can be used 
aiter dyeing in the last rinse or in the 
quetsch. If used in the last rinse, 1%4 oz. 
of Perma Par R per piece should be used. 
In the quetsch, it is suggested to apply 
from 2 to 3% solution by weight. Perma 
Par R is said to produce a heavy, soft, 
spongy, mellow hand which is so desirable 
to obtain in these types of fabrics. 

For printed fabrics, Perma Par R is 
used in the last rinse of the rope washer. 
It is stated that in practical use it has 
been ascertained that no further finish is 
necessary when Perma Par R has been 
ipplied. For woolens Perma Par R is 
said to impart a very satisfactory hand as 
well as weight. This applies to all sorts 
of worsted fabrics both in plain and in 
fancy weaves, where, as in the case of 
printed fabrics, the finish is applied in the 
last rinse. Perma Par R is easily soluble 
in hot water and it is recommended by the 
manufacturers to make stock solutions for 
convenient handling. It is said to be fast 
to hard water, acids, and alkalis in con- 
centrations used for textile processes. 


Perma Par Sol — (REFINED) — a 
higher fatty acid condensation product 
which contains suitable solvents. It is a 
penetrant and cleanser and is said to 
Perma Par 
Sol is designed for use on all fabrics, 
especially tightly woven and highly twisted 
fabrics. It is recommended by the manu- 


exhibit high wetting power. 


facturers in pad-dyeing for uniform and 
thorough penetration. It has been found 
to be of special assistance in dyeing at low 
temperatures. It is stated that the ex- 
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cellent cleansing properties of Perma Par 
Sol are especially useful in treating goods 
which contain graphite, loom grease, and 
mineral or vegetable lubricating oils. 


Perma Ray C P—-(REFINED) — a 
one-solution synthetic resin finish designed 
to add weight and firmness to spun rayon 
fabrics. It is claimed that fabrics treated 
with Perma Ray C P tend to retain their 
appearance because shrinkage as well as 
wrinkling and creasing is considerably re- 
duced by this compound. It is recom- 
mended by the manufacturers to apply 
Perma Ray C P solution in the quetsch or 
mangle using 1 to 3% by volume of Perma 
Ray C P according to weight and firmness 
desired. 


Perma Ray S F— (REFINED) —a 
higher fatty acid ester designed for the 
finishing of acetate or rayon satins, taf- 
fetas, and crepes. It is stated that Perma 
Ray S F adds weight, luster and mellow- 
ness to the fabrics for which it is designed. 
Perma Ray S F is used in the quetsch 
in a 3 to 4% solution by weight depending 
on the kind of fabric and the type of finish 
desired. 


Perma Terge—(REFINED)—a scour- 
ing and boil-off compound which consists 
primarily of esters of fatty and resinous 
acids, for use on all types of spun rayons, 
spun rayon fabrics, rayon sheers, rayon 
crepes, as well as pigment and bright yarn 
crepes or taffetas. It is stated that it 
works particularly well on the jig. Perma 
Terge is said to soften, swell, and open 
the yarn. It is recommended by the 
manufacturers to use 1% of Perma Terge 
by weight of goods in either the boil-off 
machine or dye box. 


Per-San*—(WARWICK)—a new ad- 
dition to the line of Per-San finishes, in- 
tended for use as a single-bath antiseptic 
finish for use on all types of cotton and 
rayon fabrics. It is said to be especially 
effective in antiseptic properties and ex- 
tremely simple to apply and to be com- 
patible with practically all common finish- 
ing agents. 


Registered Trade Mark and Patent Applied 
lor. 

Phi-@-Sol P A—(ONYX)—an im- 
proved sulfated oil ester said to possess 
potent wetting, dye-leveling and pene- 
trating properties. 


Resipon—(ARKANSAS)—a synthetic 
resin offered for finishing all types of tex- 
tile fabrics where a permanent finish is de- 
sired. It is said to be particularly useful 
for stabilizing spun rayons and controlling 
residual shrinkage in cotton fabrics. It is 
further said to be suitable for producing a 
permanent finish on hosiery and may also 
be used for finishing nylon hose. 


RHonite 212—(ROHM)—this modi- 
fied urea formaldehyde resin solution is 
one of several new modifications of RHonite 
resins which have been developed in the 
past year. It is a clear, aqueous solution. 
RHonite 212 has been found of interest in 
the stabilization of spun rayon fabrics and 
rayon marquisettes. In conjunction with 
the anti-crease resin, RHonite Powder 609, 
it is said to give increased fullness to anti- 
crease fabrics. 


RHonite 313—(ROHM)—also a modi- 
fied urea formaldehyde resin solution. It 
is said to be an excellent resin for stabiliz- 
ing fabrics against shrinkage, and gives 
a firmer hand than RHonite 212. It is 
stated that RHonite 313 produces full, 
leathery finishes, and is very excellent for 
increasing the fullness of fabrics. 


RHonite 616—(ROHM)—a self-emul- 
sifying water insoluble urea formaldehyde 
resin. It is also of interest as a shrinkage 
control resin. RHonite 616 is said to pro- 
duce a ful!, wooly hand on spun rayons 
without objectionable firmness, boardiness, 
or brittleness. It has also been found of 
interest in finishing printed wide drapery 
fabrics, particularly rayon and cotton mix- 
tures. 


RHonite 919—(ROHM)—a condensed 
urea formaldehyde syrup. It is said to be 
an excellent agent for producing full, heavy 
finishes on cottons and rayons. In con- 
junction with gelatin or glue it produces 
a very stiff finish. RHonite 919 is of inter- 
est for weighting and for increasing the 
bulkiness of other RHonite resin finishes. 


RHonite W-444—(ROHM)—a _ urea 
formaldehyde resin dispersion. It is a 
heavy, aqueous paste that is said to pro- 
duce tough, flexible, water and spot resis- 
tant films. It is said that RHonite W-444 
has proved of interest as a surface coating 
for industrial fabrics, and combined with 
latex for improved abrasion resistant fin- 
ishes such as seat covers and upholstery 


fabrics. 


RHoplex—(ROHM)—during the last 
year two distinctly new types of RHoplex 
resins have been developed: RHoplex E R 
is a very elastic resin. The product has very 
rubber-like qualities. The resin film formed 
by RHoplex E R is elastic but non-tacky. 
It is stated that RHoplex E R has been 
found to be of considerable interest in pro- 
ducing soft, full finishes on wool and silk. It 
is also of interest in making durable, abra- 
sion proof finishes. RHoplex K C differs 
from the other RHoplex modifications in 
being dispersed with a cation-active dis- 
persing agent. Because of this property 
RHoplex K C is said to be compatible with 
other cation-active resins and _ softening 
agents. One of the outstanding properties 
of RHoplex K C is that it can be virtually 


exhausted from a dilute resin bath. It 


523 





has been found of interest for glazed fin- 
ishes, and also for finishes on silk. 


RHotex A-20—(ROHM)—the sodium 
salt of a polymerized resin acid in an aque- 
ous solution. The product is said to be 
outstanding for its unusually high viscosity 
and its complete solubility in water. While 
readily miscible with acid, alkali, or salt 
RHotex A-20 is not 
When deposited 
irom an aqueous solution, it is said to have 


solutions, miscible 


with organic solvents. 
Further- 
A-20 has good dispersing 


excellent film forming qualities. 
more, RHotex 
properties. These properties adapt RHotex 
A-20 for use wherever natural gums are 
employed. Greatly increased color value 
and smoother, longer print pastes are said 
to be made possible by using RHotex A-20 
in textile printing. By substituting this 
water soluble synthetic resin for a portion 
of the British gums used in vat printing, 
color values are said to be improved from 
15 per cent to 30 per cent, thus making pos- 
sible substantial cost reductions. RHotex 
A-20 not only produces greater depth of 
color, but in many cases, is said to increase 


the brightness of the color. 


RHotex 200—(ROHM)—a resin used 
as a plasticizing agent for other resins, 
RHonites or the 


such as -the R Hoplex 


resins. RHotex 200 is used for softening 
fabrics and for replacing tallows, oils and 
fats. It is also used in conjunction with 
starches and gums. 


RHotone Binder—(ROHM)—a new 
solvent dispersed resinous binder for pig- 
ment printing. The use of RHotone Binder 
is said to simplify the preparation of print- 
ing colors, and produce clear, bright, wash- 
fast’ prints. Although 
eliminates the need for ageing, pigments 
compounded with RHotone Binder may be 
run along with Vat or Rapidogen colors. 
The advantages of printing pastes prepared 


RHotone Binder 


with RHotone Binder over ordinary print- 
ing pastes are said to be as follows: it is 
not necessary to boil, grind, or emulsify 
mixing is the 
only requirement, and this can be accom- 


Rhotone Binder pastes; 
plished with the ordinary high speed mix- 
ers; Rhotone Binder colors are extremely 
easy to handle, and cut down the number 
of ingredients needed in the color shop; 
just mix the pigment color with RHotone 
Binder and thicken with water or thin with 
solvent. 


Roycene — (ROYCE) —a 
vegetable oil, applicable in dyeing or fin- 


sulfonated 


ishing operations. It is said to compare 
very favorably with sulfonated castor oil 
and, for dyeing purposes, to be more re- 
sistant to organic acids and foams more 
freely. There are three different types of 
Roycene: (1) Roycene 50 and 75 per cent: 
These are used for finishing and for use in 
acid solutions. (2) Roycene “D” (50 and 


75 per cent): This is used in neutral or 
atkaline dye-baths. (3) Roycene “P”: This 


is used for emulsifying raw Pine Oil. 


Royco Penet — (ROYCE) — used for 
wetting-out and as a penetrant in dyeing, 
Mate- 
rials are said to wet-out readily when treat- 
<d with a dilution of 1/10 of 1 per cent of 


scouring, or bleaching operations. 


Royco Penet. It is said to be very effective 
at all temperatures, although high tempera- 
tures 


better results. 


Royco Penet is suitable for use on goods 


produce somewhat 
which are not scoured before dyeing. It 
is useful for penetration and the produc- 
tion of level dyeing in liquid forms. Royco 
Penet pours easily and is water-soluble. 


S 


Santomerse No. 1—(MONSANTO-P) 
an alkyl aryl sulfonate, recommended by 
the manufacturer as a wetting, scouring, 


emulsifying agent and dye assistant. 


Santomerse S— (MONSANTO-P) — 
an alkyl aryl sulfonate, recommended by 
the manufacturer as a wetting, scouring, 


emulsifying agent and dye assistant. 


Sccurtex No. 444— (LAUREL) —a 
new detergent, recommended by the manu- 
facturers as a substitute for soap for scour- 
ing rayon and acetate piece goods. Com- 
bined with higher alcohol. It is said to 
produce a quick scouring in continuous or 
hand machines, to remove coning oils, and 
to eliminate hard water difficulties. 


Sizeflo-T—(PABST)—a new product 


intended for use in solubilizing starch 


preparatory for its use as a warp size. 


Sodium Sulfhydrate (Sodium Hydro- 
sulfide)—(HOOKER)—a flake form of 
70-72 per cent strength which contains 
less than 5 ppm iron and less than 1 ppm 
other heavy metal salt impurities. Said 
to be of special interest to dye manufac- 
turers because of uniformly controlled high 


sulfur content and low alkalinity. 


Sodium Sulfide—(HOOKER)—a 60- 
62 per cent grade in light salmon pink flake 
form containing less than 15 ppm iron and 
less than 1 ppm other heavy metal salt 
It is 
tions may be 


impurities. stated that clear solu- 
rapidly due to the 


small flake form and these solutions may 


made 


be used immediately without settling or 
filtration because of low impurity content. 
In the manufacture and application of sul- 
fur dyes the controlled strength of Hooker 
sodium sulfide is said to insure uniform 
colors. Its freedom from heavy metal salt 


impurities affords special advantages in 
the reduction of nitro compounds in cases 


where azo groups are present. 
Solvenal A—(COMMONWEALTH) 
a new degumming oil for silk, which is 
said to be carefully compounded from most 
suitable solvents and detergents. 











Solvenal D—(COMMONWEAL | H) 
-a synthetic detergent and softener, which 
is said to completely desize, scour and 
soften silk, rayon, cotton and nylon and 


to permit scouring and dyeing in one ath, 


Solventol — (BURK-SCHIER) ~— a 
concentrated soluble solvent compound for 
stain and spot removal. It is said to be ef- 
fective in removing tar, oil, grease, and 
some types of stencils and may be used as 
pre-spotter, or added directly to scouring 
bath. 


Sopet Sodium Pctassium Ethyl Phos. 
phate—( MONSANTO-M) 


uble spinning agent for animal and_ syn- 


a water sol- 
thetic fibers. It is said to be equivalent to 
the best of oils in spinning and to require 
no scouring to remove. It is stated that 
fibers are made conductive and_ static js 
eliminated from the carding, drawing, and 


spinning operations. 


Sorbinol K M—(BURK-SCHIER)~— 
1 conditioning agent for use in troughs of 
full-fashion knitting machines. It is_ said 
to be an active wetting and 


hygroscopic 


agent, containing an effective ai 


tiseptic 
tiseptic. 


Sulfanole* K—(\WARWICK in ad- 
dition to the well-known line of Sulianole 
detergents, said to have exceptional ability 
to remove mineral oil and greases from 


fabrics. 
Registered Trade Mark and Patet 


Supergel T B—(LAUREL)—a spe 
cially prepared scouring agent for use on 
nylon. It is said to quickly remove size, 
grease and dirt, insuring clear level dye 


ings. 


Synthravon O and T 


highly 


(A-H)—a new 


sulfonated softener, representative 
of a group of products manufactured from 
fatty bases by a newly developed process. 
They vary, according to the nature of the 
base, from a smooth oily consistency to 
that of a stiff paste. The outstanding char- 
acteristics of these products are said to be 
their excellent 


bility. 


solubility and great  sta- 
\s softening components in finish- 
ing formulas they are said to ensure free- 
dom from odor or discoloration due to heat 
in processing operations or from the effects 


of prolonged storage. They are said to 


combine exceptional softening and lubri- 
cating properties and impart a considerable 
degree of absorbency and to be of particu 
lar importance for softening yarn, kmt 


goods and Sanforized fabrics. 


Synthravon Y S—(A-H) 


developed sulfonated type of softener de- 


recently 


signed especially for use in bleaching and 
dyeing operations in package dyeing ma- 
softening 


chinery. Combining exceptional 


power with great stability and complete 
solubility, it is recommended by the manu- 
facturers for use in package dyeing opera- 


tions on yarn. The ingredients of this 
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product have been selected to meet the most 
critical requirements of the knitting trade. 


T 


Texamine — (COMMONWEALTH) 
a white, cationic softener for all fibers, 
said to possess highest softening power and 
excellent exhaustion. It is also suitable 
for kier work, eliminating gray-desizing. 
Textone— (MATHIESON) —a new 
textile chemical, soon to be made available 
in commercial quantities; has as its prin- 
cipal active ingredient sodium chlorite 
NaClO.). It is useful for bleaching cot- 
ton, rayon, acetate, and other cellulosic 
fibers and also for other textile finishing 
operations. 

The accompanying diagram will make 
clear most of the properties of chlorite 
that are of interest to the textile chemist. 

















bH 

Fig. 1—Oxidation Potentials of Bleaching 

Agents Referred to the Normal Hydro- 
gen Potential. 


It will be noticed that the oxidation po- 
tential, and, therefore, bleaching power, of 
chlorite lies between hypochlorite and per- 
oxide. By virtue of this intermediate posi- 
tion, Textone is said to be powerful enough 
to bleach the coloring matter associated 
with cellulosic fibers but it is not power- 
ful enough to attack the fibers themselves, 
even when used in high concentrations and 
in boiling acid or alkaline solutions. Hence, 
Textone is capable of bleaching goods to 
a high brightness without tendering, or 
otherwise damaging, them. Careful chemi- 
cal control is said to be unnecessary when 
it is used. 

It is stated that, being weaker than 
hypochlorite, Textone will not destroy 
colors as rapidly. This is an advantage in 
color stripping, since the operator can 
control the process more accurately and 
can reduce the shade to the exact intensity 
desired. 

As the curve indicates, chlorite bleaches 
most actively in acid solutions. It is stated 
that by using Textone with a suitable syn- 
thetic detergent in a bath made slightly 
acid with acetic acid and kept near the 
boiling point, goods can be scoured and 
bleached, partly or fully, in a single opera- 
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tion. The only after-treatment required is 
washing in hot water; no anti-chloring is 
required. 

By bleaching spun rayons in two steps, 
using chemic in the first and Textone in 
the second, a white superior to anything 
ordinarily obtained can be secured, it is 
claimed. 

When acetate is bleached with Textone, 
there is said to be no danger of saponifying 
the acetyl groups, developing a yellow color, 
or injuring the fusion properties of the 
fibers. 

In alkaline solutions, Textone does not 
bleach actively, but it is said to solubilize 
starch and destroy many of the waxes and 
pectins naturally occurring in cellulose. By 
adding it to the kier liquor, these reac- 
tions take place during kiering. This is said 
to result in a better and more even “pre- 
pare” for subsequent bleaching and dyeing 
and also to permit the elimination of one 
or more steps of the scouring process, such 
as greige acid scouring or an extra boil. 

Chlorite, the active ingredient of Textone, 
is an anhydrous salt. It is stated that it 
does not seriously cake or lose oxidizing 
power on storage and can be heated to 150° 
C., without decomposition. It is very sol- 
uble in water, a saturated solution at 30° 
C., containing 46 per cent of NaClOz by 
weight. 

In acid solutions, chlorite yields HC1Os, 
ClOz, and some NaCl and NaClO;. The 
exact reaction varies with conditions, but 
neither Cl nor Cl220 is produced. 

Like hypochlorites and chlorates, Tex- 
tone must be handled with care, but it is 
said to present no hazards that prevent its 
general use under proper control. 

Titafins — (TITAN) — these products 
were reviewed in the last annual review 
number and are now available as follows: 
Titafin R C T N, for all fibers and Titafin 
K T, for kier boiling. 


V 


Vapoline—(REFINED)—used in the 
woolen industry as a carding oil for 
lubricating loose wool or shoddy. The 
raw or loose wool is sprayed with a water 
emulsion of Vapoline before the wool 
passes through the carding machine. Vapo- 
line is chiefly used in the proportion of 
from 1 part of Vapoline and 3 to 5 parts 
of water depending on the lubrication 
effect desired. The dilution, of course, 
will depend on the type of stock used. 
That is—whether it is re-worked wool, 
shoddy or other material to be lubricated. 
It is stated that Vapoline is a 100% oil, 
containing no moisture nor any free fatty 
acid; it is said to produce a perfect and 
stable emulsion in water in all proportions 
with the addition of alkali, thereby facili- 
tating handling. It is claimed that Vapo- 
line will not oxidize; therefore, the goods 
processed with it will not become rancid, 
nor will they turn yellow upon prolonged 

1 


storage. Vapoline is said to be freely and 
easily scoured from the processed emulsion 
and it will not gum the card clothing. 
The pH of Vapoline water emulsions is 
claimed to be always uniform as are the 
emulsions themselves. It is therefore, easy 
to control the lubrication which is desired 
for the various types of woolen stock. 

It is stated that Vapoline can be used 
very satisfactorily on acid carbonized stock 
containing 1% sulfuric acid, and, depending 
on the lubrication desired, the use of 1 
part Vapoline to three parts water, or, 1 
part Vapoline and 5 parts water is sug- 
gested. It is stated that the drawback 
of processing an acid stock is the scouring 
of same, using the general formula of 
soap and soda which does not yield a 
good scour, the acid attacking the fatty 
acid of the soap, and therefore builds up 
the percentage oil content instead of re- 
ducing same. In scouring the oiled stock 
containing 1% acid, same should be treated 
in a bath containing 5% ammonia for 30 
minutes at 150-170° F., the scouring bath 
then overflowed thus allowing part of the 
oil to be floated away. The necessary 
amount of water is again added to the 
bath containing the stock, and an addition 
of 2% Perma Par K and 2% pyro phos- 
phate is made, based on the dry weight 
of the woolstock, and same is scoured for 
30-40 minutes at a temperature of 140- 


160° F. 
WwW 

897 — (WARWICK) —a 
sulfonated wetting agent in- 
tended for use in practically all cases where 
wetting efficiency is of importance. It is 
said to be sufficiently stable to withstand 
nermal acid conditions and heavy metal 
salt solutions encountered in mineral dye- 
ing. 


Warcosol* 
synthetic 





* Registered Trade Mark. 
Weave -lok* A— (WARWICK) —a 


slip-proofing agent designed for use on 
fabrics requiring an exceptionally soft 
hand. 





* Registered Trade Mark. 
Weave -lok* B— (WARWICK) —a 


slip-proofing agent intended for use where 
economy is of prime importance and where 
extreme softness is not required. 





* Registered Trade Mark. : 
Wetsit — (WOLF) —a new wetting 


agent for textile processing. Used as 
addition to dye bath and boil-off bath to 
ensure complete penetration, level dyeing, 
and even exhaustion of color. 


X 


Xynotex Softeners—(ONYX)—a new 
type of anionic softener that is said to 
rival the softening effectiveness of the 
cationic softening agent. It is stated that 
it does not affect colors or white and 
is suitable for all classes of fibers. 
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Chemical Porcelain Pipe, Fittings, 
Valves—(LAPP)—this new line incor- 
porates a newly designed joint which is 
said to make best use of the responsible 
characteristics of porcelain as a material 
of construction for industrial applications. 

Lapp Chemical Porcelain is completely 
vitrified and strictly non-porous. It is 
said to be unaffected by any acids except 
hydrofluoric and is tough against 
chanical and thermal strains. The close- 
knit, even textured body is said to make 
it possible to grind a retaining groove 
in the fired porcelain that is precise in 
shape and size and exceptionally smooth 
for a bearing without danger of 
cramping or spot loading. A 


me- 


strain, 
machined 


groove in the metal flange locks a metal 
retaining ring into the porcelain groove. 





Grooved Style Porcelain Valve 


A hard, thin gasket is recommended. Such 
a gasket, under the extremely high com- 
pression possible with this joint, makes 
an inelastic, reliable seal. 





Three Section View of Porcelain Pipe 


Pipe and valves have a generous wall 
thickness said to provide substantial me- 
chanical strength to the line. Uniformity of 
wall section increases resistance to thermal 
shock. All pipe, fittings and valves are 
white glazed inside and out making for 
easy cleaning and freedom from contam- 
ination. Pipe is available in sizes from 
1 to 8” bore and can be cut in any length 
up to 60” maximum. The fact that pipe 
can be cut to any length eliminates the 
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EQUIPMENT 


extra number of joints required when 
spacers must be used as make-up pieces. 


Bulletin 186 describing this line of pipe 


and valves is available on request. 
Derby Continuous Dry Cleaner — 
(RIGGS)—this machine consists essen- 


tially of a solvent bowl, a vacuum slot, 
a drying chamber, a solvent recovery sys- 
tem and necessary pipes, valves, motors, 
gears, chains, “2tc. It is stated that the 





Continuous Dry Cleaner 


adaptability of this machine for various 
types of fabrics appears to be practically 
unlimited in the woolen, worsted and mo- 
hair plush industries. This machine is 
said to mark an epoch in woolen and 
worsted cleaning in that it employs a 
cleaning agent not previously used in this 
field and because it effects improvements in 
fabric quality, hitherto unobtainable at 
reasonable cost, with really tremendous 
savings. The solvent or cleaning medium 
known as Dercosol. It is stated 
that it was selected in preference to sol- 
vents of a similar nature because: it is 
non-inflammable, it has no permanent toxic 
effect, it is less corrosive and its com- 
paratively boiling point (188°F.) 
makes simple and inexpensive. 
Advantages claimed for this machine are 
as follows 

Complete removal of tar, paint, asphalt, 
creosote, chalk marks and dust spots; 
definite control of wool oil used in the 
picker room for lubrication of fibers as 
any type of oil used, from the cheapest 
to the most expensive, can be removed with 
equal facility; tremendous savings in ofl 


used is 


low 
recovery 


as it can be recovered as an oil residue 
and used again or sold to an established 
market; elimination of stream contamina- 
tion from oil residue due to recovery of 
oil; reduces burling and mending as, due 
to the cleanness of fabric, the operative 
can now readily distinguish between ac- 





tual and apparent imperfections; great re. 
duction in perching as percher has no 
tar spots and very few stains to remove; 
minimum oil content in the finishing 
room; scouring often eliminated; little or 
no soap used; big savings in hot water; 
possibilities in acid fulling of Derby dry 
cleaned fabrics are said to be unlimited; 
great reduction in redyes and seconds. 

It is stated that 96 to 98 per cent of the 
solvent used in this machine is recovered 
so that the original high cost of the sol- 
vent becomes a negligible factor. 


Detacking Machine—( BIRCH) —this 
machine was developed so that the tacking 
might be removed from the goods at the 
same time as the goods are opened by the 
scutcher. The machine becomes part of the 
scutcher unit, replacing the usual pot eyes 
and is fitted with automatic stop. It oper- 
ates at speeds as high as 50 yards per 


minute. It is stated that this arrangement 





Detacking Machine 


permits one operator to take care of the 
de-tacking, opening, extracting and folding 
of the goods. 


Dye Beck—(RODNEY) —this is said 
to be the first dye beck with fully curved 
sides ever built. A patented development, 
it is claimed to give added strength and 
permanence to the tub at less cost. The 
sides are pre-formed on hydro-dynamic 
principles for the correct pressure curve 
when filled with dye liquor. This elimi- 
nates flexing of sides when tub is being 
filled or emptied. Note the 
heavy bracing which this construction 
makes possible. Rodney Hunt claims that 
by actual tests, this curved side construc- 
tion, expensive bracing) has 
proven to be many times as strong and 


absence of 


(without 
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New Style Dye Beck 


rigid as conventional straight 
chines with usual braces. 
this dye beck 
stronger machine 
due to 


construction. 


sided ma- 
It is stated that 
not only 
but also a 
this 


M 


Mixing Machines — (PORTER) —a 
line of double ribbon mixing machines, de- 
fast, efficient mixing of ma- 
terials ranging from dry powders to heavy 
viscous pastes. 


new makes a 


less expen- 


sive one patented, simpler 


signed for 


Two metal ribbons, welded spirally to 
the inner surface of the mixing cylinder, 
create a positive double folding action on 
the materials being mixed, which is said 


to assure the user of perfectly mixed 


batches. The spirals are so placed that 
the mix is worked toward the discharge 
end of that when mix 
iy completed it can be removed easily. The 
mixer cylinder itself lies within a_ baffled 
jacket, for either heating or 
means of hot or cold water. 

Additional 


the cylinder, so 





cooling by 


advantages of the Porter 





Mixing Machine 


Mixer said to lie in 
the motor is 


are the facts that 
the same _ base 
as the machine itself, eliminating danger 
of disalignment; and that the machine is 


fitted with anti-friction bearings and special 


mounted on 


end seals, to keep materials being mixed 
trom the shaft. All gears and other work- 
ing parts are totally-enclosed, 


for safe 


operation. 

The machine illustrated is of 60 cubic 
It. capacity, equipped with a 15 h.p., 440 
volt, explosion-proof motor. It is 
able in any 


avail- 
capacity, from laboratory to 
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large production sizes, and may be fitted 
with any type motor desired. 


Mixing Tank—(JESSOP)—one of the 
recent pieces of equipment fabricated from 
Jessop Silver-Ply stainless-clad steel by L. 
O. Koven & Bros., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
It can be used for mixing liquids with other 
liquids; or with dry or semi-wet solids 
to produce syrups, emulsions, creams or 
pastes. 

Walls of the tank were made from Type 
306 Silver-Ply plates. These particular 
plates consist of .086 in. of stainless steel 
cladding inseparably united to .351 in. of 
mild steel backing; however, Silver-Ply 
sheets and plates are supplied in practically 
any degree of cladding desired. 

Silver-Ply specified the new 
mixing tank because the stainless cladding 
(on inside of tank) is said to provide the 
same permanent protection from contam- 


was for 


— 





Mixing Tank 


ination as the mild 
steel backing lessened material costs and 
made fabrication easier. The tank can be 
jacketed to heat or cool its contents during 
mixing, and it is claimed that the superior 
heat conductivity of Silver-Ply was found 


solid stainless, while 


desirable should this be necessary. 


Moist-O-Graph — (BROWN) — for 
control of moisture regain in rayon slasher 
operation. This 
law that percent regain is 
proportional to the resistance of the yarn. 
The yarn resistance is measured 
continuously and directly at the finished 
the slasher, electrically 
transmitted to the cir- 
cuit is so designed that the resistance value 
An 
speed 
the slasher is ener- 
gized from the recorder to change slasher 
speed as frequently and as much as is re- 
quired to hold yarn regain correct. 
cent regain of 


instrument operates on 


the physical 
rayon 
end of and is 
recorder whose 
is recorded as percent regain. elec- 
trically variable 
mounted on 


controlled trans- 


mission 


Per- 
slashed rayon has 
long been recognized as the variable most 


yarn 


the 
Moist-o-Graph 
tested 
terminations of regain. 


difficult to control in 
The 


thoroughly 


sizing opera- 
Control 
laboratory de- 
It was found that 


every 


tion. was 


against 
checks 


this instrument 


accurate 
laboratory sample and gives instant rec- 
ord of every variation of regain. 
the installing 
Moist-o-Graph rayon regain control was 
to guard against excessively wet beams. It 
is stated that the 
this with entire 
addition it 


In many 


installations, reason for 


done 
but in 


instrument has 


job satisfaction, 
has been equally efficient in 
guarding against 
that it 


production on some constructions as much 


overdried 
has 


yarn. It is 


claimed speeded up slasher 
as 25 per cent on both acetate and vis- 
cose yarn, and weave room efficiency has 
been increased beyond any thing hereto- 
fore thought possible. obtained 
through use of this regain control in order 


of their importance are said to be elimi- 


Savings 


nation of yarn spoilage, increased slasher 


production, and increased weave room 


efficiency. 


Multi-Grip Reel — (RIGGS) —it is 


stated that this new stainless steel multi- 
grip reel is the reason Fleet Line Stain- 
less Steel Silk and Rayon Dye Becks, 


or other makes of dye becks already in- 
stalled, 
the 


can now be equipped to prevent 


fabric from slipping without cutting 


or damaging it. It is also said to elimi- 


nate the need of lapping or coverings, thus 


promoting quick color changes and ma- 
terially increasing production. This reel 
is of drum type construction and has a 


unique surface which grips the fabric at 


many minute points, thus distributing the 





Reel Installed 


lift over a large area and minimizing the 
strain at any one point. 


Surface 
of Reel 











P 


Padder — (TEXTILE) — shown is a 
special heavy two-roll padder. Special 
features on this two-roll padder include 
extra heavy welded steel framework, sup- 
porting an unusually wide arrangement 
of rolls, close to 100” width. The bottom 
roll is of heavy brass-covered construc- 
tion on cast iron center and the top roll 
is of rubber-covered construction on cast 
iron center, having the ends and hubs 
protected. Both rolls are fitted with a 
special slinger ring arrangement. 


The machine is typically anti-friction 
bearing equipped throughout with heavy 
spherical self-aligning roller bearings for 
the two main rolls and special balanced 
gear equipment on both sides, allowing for 
a positive drive between the top and bot- 
tom rolls. The machine is also fitted with 
a stainless steel immersion box, peculiarly 
adapted to the requirements of the pur- 
chaser of this machine. 


The main drive is arranged through a 





Two Roll Padder 


motorized P I V unit allowing for a wide 
variation in speed. Pressure attachments 
are of the latest compound lever and weight 
design, having all moving and rolling parts 
fitted with anti-friction bearings and with 
control of pressure by cross shaft, hand- 
wheels and enclosed worm and worm gear 
units. 


This machine is said to be a typical 
example of the company’s new policy of 
building equipment to the special re- 
quirements of any one of their clients in 
the textile or affiliated trades. 


Power Perch—(BIRCH)—it is stated 
that this new power perch with a fluores- 
cent-lamp through-lighting unit was re- 
cently developed so as to give even light- 
ing without too much heat or too much 
consumption of power. 


Proctor Roller Type Dryer—(PROC- 
TOR)—shown in a side elevation. It 
has individual motor-driven rolls. Although 
this particular dryer is used for many types 
of piece goods where drying cylinders or 
cans are not advisable, it is said to be espe- 
cially desirable in the drying of dyed fab- 
rics before developing, as well as fabrics 
made from synthetic fibers. The material 
travels through the dryer between* air 
ducts having staggered nozzles that blow 
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heated air at high velocity on both sides 
of the material. It is stated that the great 
rapidity of drying by this method means 
only short exposure of the fabric to the 
drying medium . . . an important advantage 
in many cases. The motors that are used 
on the rolls in this machine consume about 


INDIVIDUAL MOTOR 
ORIVEN ROLLS 





Roller Type Dryer 


one, one-hundredth of a horsepower per 
motor and automatically adjust their speed 
to suit the tension placed upon the cloth 
at the feed end of the dryers. These motors 
will pull only what is fed to them and no 
more. There is, therefore, said to be only 
a minimum of tension on the goods warp- 
wise and no tension at all on the filling. 
A rheostat is used to increase or decrease 
the amount each roll will pull. The ten- 
dency of the goods to narrow up or wrinkle 
is eliminated. There may be variations in 
feed and delivery of the fabric to suit in- 
dividual requirements. For example, ma- 
terial may be fed in one end of the dryer 
and delivered from the opposite, as shown, 
or may be delivered from the same end or 
fed in one end and out the bottom, etc. 


Proctor Super - Impact Dryer — 
(PROCTOR)—for cotton and wool raw 
stock, rayon staple fiber, linters, acetates, 
etc. As can be noted, the dryer is entirely 
free from any projections on the sides .. . 
the motors that drive the fans are located 
on top of the dryer. It is claimed that 
this machine’s perfect drying and unbe- 
lievably high capacity is the result of a 
feature unique to stock dryers, whereby 
the heated air is concentrated on the job 
at hand in the most effective manner 
possible. The stock is said to be dried in 
a small fraction of former times with ab- 
solute uniformity and is delivered in an 
ideally fluffy, separated condition. The 
stock is carried through the dryer on a 


Super-Impact Dryer 








perforated plate conveyor which cay be 
made either of plain, cadmium plated, or 
stainless steel. This conveyor is supplied 
with traveling gide guards that permit a 
uniform depth of material out to the very 
edges without the danger of any falling 
off. A very efficient seal is provided 
between the traveling and __ stationary 
guards, preventing any material from 
blowing out at this point .. . as a result, 
chains are kept free of lint and fiber. The 
conveyor forms a substantial support and 
yet permits a thorough circulation of 
heated air through the material. A very 
heavy and substantial steel roller chain 
with hardened pins and bushings is used 
for carrying the conveyor through the 
dryer. The speed of the conveyor may 
be regulated by a variable speed trans- 
mission. An automatic screen catches all 
lint or fibers which may be in the circu- 
lation of air. This eliminates the possibility 
of small discolored particles getting into 
the product and keeps the inside of the 
machine very clean. The lint caught by 
the screen is antomatically removed at 
one end of the machine by a cleaning 
device. 


Proctor Travel-Air Dryer—(PROC- 
TOR)—shown is an outline side view. 
It is a completely new type of automatic 
loop dryer for dyed or finished piece goods. 
This unique machine’s principal benefits are 
the result of a feature that is said to 
assure the heated air being directed down 
into the loops of the material traveling 
through the drying enclosure. In the air 
chamber situated above the loops of the 





Automatic Loop Dryer 


material there is a conveyor made up of 
nozzles. These nozzles are directly over 
each loop and travel at the same speed 
as the main conveyor of the dryer. The 
heated air is discharged at high velocity 
through these nozzles directly down into 
each loop. This concentration and conse- 
quent increase in effectiveness of the air 
is said to not only assure rapid but also 
perfectly uniform drying. Then too, as 
the girts on which the piece goods are 
suspended move through the dryer, they 
revolve intermittently, so that no part of 
the goods is in contact with anything for 
any appreciable length of time. 
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Proctor V-Lay Dryer—(PROCTOR) 
_—shown in the outline side view. It is 
stated that it can be used to dry any kind 
of dyed or finished piece goods where it is 
desired to have flat materials delivered 
from the dryer free of wrinkles, creases 
or bar marks and without any shading 
front to back. With crepe materials or 
for shrinking, this machine allows full 
crepe or full shrinkage. On entering the 





V-Lay Dryer 


dryer the material is formed into a series 
of V’s (which is an entirely new prin- 
ciple) and moves along between flues hav- 
ing nozzles that impinge the heated air on 
both of the material in the most 
concentrated and effective manner pos- 
sible. This is said to result in speedy and 
perfectly, uniform drying. 


R 


Rayon Scutcher—(BIRCH)—this ma- 
chine was developed so as to handle rayons 
without the usual severe treatment which 
occurs in the ordinary scutcher. The cloth 
is said to be drawn through the machine 
without slippage occurring. 


sides 





Rubber Expander—(BIRCH)—an im- 
proved rubber expander with pure gum 
rubber, double the thickness of former ex- 
panders and with trouble-proof bearings. 
This expander is for eliminating wrinkles 
and maintaining width. 


S 


Scale— (EXACT) —this Model No. 
8003-DH_ scale, for use in dye houses and 
bleacheries, is, according to the manufac- 
turer, especially adapted to give positive 
control in developing formula, matching and 
mixing colors. 

The scale weighs correctly in an ordi- 
nary out-of-level position, making it un- 
necessary to the when 
moving it from one position to another. 

Visible weight control is provided by 
means of indicator movement of 1 inch for 
1 ounce 


rebalance scale 


The scale is built to stand the corrosive 
action of dyes and chemicals. The housing 
is finished in porcelain enamel, either white 


or Nile blue. Working parts are made of 
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Dye House Scale 


non-corrosive metals or are given special 
non-corrosive treatment. 

Dial is 2 ounces and under by one-quar- 
ter ounce graduations. 

Two beams, both on the front side of 
the scale and made of stainless steel, are 
provided: Inner beam, 1 pound by %4 ounce 
graduations, with self-locking, suspended 
poise; outer beam, 10 ounces by 1/10 ounce, 
with self-locking, suspended poise. 

Stainless steel commodity platter, 9 x 
9 inches. 

Brass, chrome plated loose weights are 
provided to complete the capacity of the 
scale. 

Foot scoops 10% x 19 inches, made of 
nickel with counterbalance 


silver, brass 


weight. 
Singeing Machine—(BIRCH)—a four- 


burner, open flame machine made particu- 
larly for tropical worsteds and similar fab- 
rics. It singes both sides of the fabric in 
one run and is said to give that clear appear- 


ance so much desired in fabrics of this 
nature. 
Stainless Steel Linings — (BLICK- 


MAN)—this organization is prepared to 
transform wooden dye boxes into modern, 
efficient operating units by the use of stain- 
steel linings other 


less and 


equipment. 


These advantages are claimed: complete 
elimination of boil-outs; true shades and 
quick color changes; non-corrosive; eco- 
nomical; less fabric waste; easily cleaned; 


fully rounded corners; solid rigid one piece 


Stainless Steel Lined Dye Box 





welded construction; flotation boards of 
rounded construction to aid in controlling 
the position of the fold; rake beams with 
heavy solid pins, adjustable and easily re- 
movable; carrier boards which can be 
quickly cleaned, removing possibility of 
fabric spotting when box is unloaded. 


T 


Taber Abraser—(SUTER)—for eval- 
uating the wearing qualities of fabrics. 
This tester is said to most closely approxi- 
mate actual wearing conditions of fabrics 
as shown by actual comparison with worn 
garments. 

Some interesting studies have been made 
with it, such as: changes needed in the ac- 
tual construction of the weaves to improve 
their wearing qualities; the best dyestuffs 
and finishing compounds to be used on 
others; etc. 

The Taber Abraser consists of a motor 
driven turn table on which the specimens 
are mounted. Two abrading wheels alter- 
nately rub the fabric back and forth and 
at the same time criss-cross in their rolling 
path. These abrasing wheels are made of 
a patented, closely controlled, composition 
material. They are pressed down upon 
the specimen with known pressures, chosen 
according to the type of cloth to be tested. 
Thus reproducible results are said to be 
obtainable, which is a very important fea- 
ture of this tester. A special specimen 
table has been made for testing two stock- 
ings in 4 places at one time, thus reducing 
the cost of the test. 

The Taber Abraser is manufactured by 
the Taber Instrument Co., North Tono- 
wanda, N. Y. and is distributed in 
Textile Industry by Alfred Suter. 


V 


Vacuum Extractor—(BIRCH)—it is 
stated that the vacuum extracting patent of 
the Lamson Company was purchased and 
the desirable features of it combined with 
the Birch patent. The result is a re- 
inforced vacuum extractor with a slot read- 
ily adjustable to width. 


WwW 


Wood Sole Shoes—(STAHMER)—a 
new wooden sole slipper for women for 
protection wet floors. The 
maple sole is said to assure firm footing on 
slippery and 
dispersed. 


the 


from cold, 


floors perspiration is more 


rapidly claimed in- 
clude: waterproof construction, extremely 


light weight, 


Features 
smart appearance, smooth 
finish interior, soft pliable leather uppers 
and long wearing qualities. This company 
also has a complete line of Davenport wood 
sole shoes for men. 











KEY TO 
MANUFACTURERS’ NAMES 


AAP—American Aniline Products, Inc., 50 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

A-H—Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 

AMALGAMATED—Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Auburn 
St. and Trenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agua-Sec—Aqua-Sec Corp., 1450 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

Aripye—Aridye Corp., Fairlawn, N. J. 

ARKANSAS—Arkansas Co., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, 
N. J. 

BircH—Birch Brothers, Inc., 32 Kent Street, Somerville, 
Mass. 

3LICKMAN—S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 

BrowN—Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Burk-Scu1eER—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


CaLtco—Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


CARBIDE—Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

CaroLina—Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., 
South Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C. 


Crsa—Ciba Company, Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

Co_cate—Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 105 Hudson St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

ComMERCIAL—Commercial Solvents Corp., 17 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

CoMMONWEALTH—Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co., 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CyaNnAMiIp—American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


puPont—E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Exact—Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


GaArpINoL—Gardinol Corp., du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, 


Inc., 2316 


Del. 

Greicy—Geigy Company, Inc., 89 Barclay St., New York, 
-_ ee 

GENERAL—General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hart—Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York, 
|e 2 

Hooker—Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, 
HN. ¥. 


Jessop—Jessop Steel Co., 501 Green St., Washington, Pa. 
Katt—Kali Manufacturing Co., 1410 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lapp — Lapp Insulator Co., Inc., Chemical Porcelain 
Division, 950 Margaret St., LeRoy, N. Y. 

Lavuret—Laurel Soap Manufacturing Co., Inc., 2604 East 
Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MATHIESON—Mathieson Alkai Works, Inc., 60 East 42nd = 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Monsanto—M : Monsanto Chemical Co., Merrimac Divi- 
sion, Everett Station, Boston, Mass.; P: Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Mo. ( 
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NATIONAL—National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 40 dif 
Rector St., New York, N. Y. | _ 
Norco—National Oil Products Co., Inc., First and Essex | i 
Sts., Harrison, N. J. = 
Nova—Nova Chemical Corp., 147 Waverly Place, New a 
York, N.Y. fn 


NyanzA—Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 215 Water | 
St., New York, N. Y. 





} div 
Onyx—Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. de: 
Passt—Pabst Sales Co., 221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, aes 
Il. uti 
P & G—Procter & Gamble Co., M. A. & R. Building, | ™* 
Ivorydale, Ohio. bas 
PHOENIX—Phoenix Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 24 Van | “6 
Houten St., Paterson, N. J. - 
PortErR—H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 4903 Harrison St., - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Proctror—Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 7th St. and Tabor | g, 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa. pe 
REFINED—Refined Products Corp., Page and Newark 
Aves., Lyndhurst, N. J. le 


Riccs—Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Foot of Suffolk St. ] fu 
Lowell, Mass. 


pe 

RopNey—Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. | Pe 
Roum—Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., 222 West Washington | % 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. hi 
Royce—Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, N. J. i 
Sanpoz—Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 61 Van Dam St., : 
New York, N. Y. t 


STAHMER—F,. J. Stahmer Shoe Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 
SuTER—Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 9 


TrextiLE—Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Harris and 


2349 Boies Ave., tl 


Sims Aves., Providence, R. I. c 
Tiran—Titan Chemical Products, Inc., Mill Road and v 
Wayne St., Jersey City, N. J. it 


Warwick—Warwick Chemical Co., West Warwick, R. I. 
Wo.tr—Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
ZiNssER—Zinsser & Co., Inc., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Evolution of 


Textile Finishes 


Dr. H. H. MOSHER“ 


RIOR to the event of the World War, textile finish- 

ing was essentially an empirical art, which involved 

subjecting the dyed fabrics to some form of pressing 
to eliminate wrinkles and other types of physical imper- 
fections. 

Cotton goods were usually sized with one of several 
different types of starch with or without additions of oils 
and soaps and less frequently, glycerine and talc. Soaps 
and soap-oil emulsions were often employed to soften and 
lubricate silks and less commonly, woolens and cotton 
goods, and the four ingredients, the starches, soaps, oils, 
and white pigments constituted practically the sole textile 
finishing auxiliaries. 

Prior to the World War, most textiles could be sub- 
divided into two general classifications, namely, those 
designed for ornamental purposes and to appeal to the 
aesthetic senses of the consumer and those produced for 
utilitarian purposes. The differentiation between the two 
was primarily due to the fibers employed in the construc- 
tion of the fabric. Silken merchandise owed its appeal 
to the inherent beauty and softness of the silk filaments, 
whereas the utilitarian materials were derived from wool 
or cotton; the former for warmth; the latter for general 
durability and service. 

The World War produced a profound change in fashions 
and textile requirements and its aftermath severe com- 


petition between the textile producing nations. 


That military cataclysm disseminated, temporarily at 
least, greater wealth to our less prosperous citizenry and 
furnished a means of gratifying an innate human desire for 
personal adornment. No longer was the bulk of our 
population satisfied with the conventional utilitarian types 
of merchandise. Utility in merchandise was often sacri- 
ficed for a luxurious appearance. Silk, the badge of 
wealth, came into demand as a feminine pre-requisite for 
street and party apparel and, with subsequent recessions 
in mass prosperity, manufacturers of quality merchandise, 
to retain their expanded clientele, were forced to lower 
the quality of their materials and simulate the drape and 
appearance of more costly merchandise through the use 
of weighting, sizings, and other artifices. 

This was usually accomplished through the use of 
combinations of glues and gums, lubricated and plasticized 
with oils and waxes. It was discovered that in addition 
to simulating the appearance of more costly merchandise, 
many of these early finishes actually conferred greater 
durability and other desirable properties to the fabric. 


*Director of Textile Research, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
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The effects, however, were but transient. The sizes 
were in most cases eliminated during the first laundering. 

The rayons likewise, after many early failures and 
vicissitudes, were beginning to meet with popular approval 
at this time. Rayon was probably as instrumental in 
stimulating research on textile auxiliaries and finishes as 
any single factor. 

Rayon was a chemist’s product, perfected in chemical 
laboratories and those responsible for its development 
had to fight to make headway against the already well 
established fibers and in their early struggles employed 
every scientific development to improve the qualities of 
their merchandise and attract chemists and scientists to 
the textile industry. 


The event of these scientists and the established merit of 
many of the early sizing mixtures stimulated the research 
proclivities of dye manufacturers and chemists in different 
phases of textile processes, and finishing evolved from a 
crude art into a science. 

Today sizes and finishes are an essential part of every 
dyeing operation and are employed on practically every 
type of fiber and fabric. The function of the finishes 
are diverse, but can be roughly designed to accomplish 
one or more of the following functions: 

1. To impart some characteristic or property not ap- 
parent in the unsized fabric or to accentuate or reduce 
some inherent characteristic. The various proofing agents 
such as crush, slip, water and mothproofing, as well as 
sizes designed to impart subdued or accentuated softness 
or harshness may be cited as finishes of this class. 

2. To mask weaving or knitting defects and imperfec- 
tions. Textile astringents, dulling agents and suitable syn- 
thetic and natural resins tend to draw the component fibers 
together and mask man’s inability to weave perfect mer- 
chandise. 

3. To set dyestuffs, rendering them more resistant to 
light, laundering, and ferspiration. Commercial considera- 
tions often dictate the employment of dyes of inadequate 
fastness. Certain heavy metallic salts as well as complex 
aliphatic quaternary ammonium compounds increase the 
fastness of many dyestuffs and permit an otherwise un- 
satisfactory material to meet with trade fastness require- 
ments. 

4. To increase the life and durability of a fabric. All 
textile fabrics are abraded by the various chafing agencies 
incidental 


to wear. The use of suitable film-forming 
sheathes and lubricants protects the fabric’s filaments 
against abrasion resulting in increased service. Many 
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sizes likewise reflect deleterious light rays thus protecting 
the fibers against actinic deterioration. 

5. To main the shape and size of the finished merchan- 
dise. Unsized fabrics usually are stretched beyond their 
natural shapes and sizes during dyeing and finishing and 
return to their natural dimensions during ageing or after 
washing. Suitable resins, in conjunction with mechanical 
appliances and heat, seal the fabric at some predetermined 
dimension and prevent a subsequent shrinkage during 
either ageing or laundering. 

The number of sizing and finishing agents employed in 
textile finishing have been legion. Most can be classified 
as film forming or as softening and lubricating agents. 

At the inception of modern finishing, a paucity of suitable 
material types existed. Soaps, oils, starches, gums and 
glues constituted about the only available auxiliaries. 
During the early developments of finishing, innumerable 
mixtures, some useful and others of doubtful merit, made 
their appearance, but as the larger and more aggressive 
firms turned their attention to the field, real advances were 
made and the simple mixtures of common substances 
marketed under elaborate trade names and supported by 
extravagant claims were supplanted by products of sonud 
chemical design of undoubted technical merit and of 
economic worth. 


SOFTENING AGENTS 


The simple tallow and oil softeners were replaced by 
sulfonated oils and esters and these in turn, for some 
purposes, by agents based upon the sulfated fat alcohols. 
These newer softening agents possessed marked advan- 
tages over the older types, being free from odors, yellowing 
and were resistant to rancidity development and chemical 
changes during agening. Moreover, they permitted of a 
range of softening and finishing effects unobtainable with 
the older types of softening agents. The crowning 
achievement, however, in the field of softening agents has 
been in the development of the cationic finishes, the 
quaternary ammonium distinction to 
all other types of softening agents, the quaternary 
ammonium salts are substantive and can be added directly 
to the dyebath or rinse liquor to produce a marked degree 
of softness and a permanence of effects unobtainable by 
any other class of softening agents. The excellence of the 
effect and its permanence to washing is dependent upon 
the balance of the fatty hydrophobe to the cationic 
hydrophile. These cationic finishes, however, are not 
softening panaceas. They possess certain inherent defects. 
Bleached whites tend to be yellowed by their action, they 
cannot be employed with many types of finishing sizes 
and the light resistance of many dyes is reduced by their 
presence. Progress in the development of softening agents 
during the past year has been largely confined to efforts 
to restrict 
compounds. 


complexes. In 


the adverse characteristics of this class of 
The introduction of anionic radicles into the quaternary 


ammonium complex or acid salt formations with stearic 
and certain other relatively large acid molecules have 
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reduced many of its adverse inherent properties but at 
the sacrifice of some substantivity and softening efficiency, 

The quaternary ammonium compounds have received 
much consideration during the year in setting or mor- 
danting many classes of dyestuffs and in breaking emul- 
sions. This latter property has received industrial applica- 
tion in the breaking of various types of pigments and oil 
emulsions. 

SIZING AGENTS 

Most sizing agents are film-forming auxiliaries and the 
improved body and fullness and the greater resistance to 
abrasion and deterioration resulting to textiles through 
their application is due in large measure to the filmy 
sheath which envelops the sized textile. 

Most of the older types of sizes were derived 
such common ingredients as starches, gums and 
modified, lubricated and plasticized by oils and_ other 
plasticizing agents. Their effect was in most cases but 
transitory and their influence was destroyed by the more 
or less complete elimination of the finish during the first 
laundering operation. Such a condition 


from 
glues 


was found to 
produce dissatisfaction. 

The outstanding tendency in textile practice today is 
toward the development of permanent sizing effects and 
this tendency has received an added impetus by the 
development and introduction of the various types of 
synthetic resins and the cellulosic ethers and esters. 

The event of these potential sizes has opened entirely 
new vistas in the finishing field. The resin representatives 
are legion and their effects are both permanent and yield 
a wide variety of results some of which were never 
previously obtainable. By the choice and selection of 
suitable resins and plasticizers, hand effects ranging from 
soft full finishes and weighted effects, to stiff, papery 
sizes, are readily securable. Permanent glazed chintz, 
transparent fabrics resembling oiled silk, linen-like finishes, 
and a host of other unique and bizarre results can be 
obtained by the proper resin selection. Moreover, many 
of these resins have been found to exert a determining 
influence on the light and wash fastness of dyestuffs as 
well as the deterioration of the fibers themselves. Color 
fading and all textiles are affected adversely, by the joint 
action of the oxygen of the air, moisture and the actinic 
rays of sunlight. Many resin sheathes reflect the catalyzing 
rays from sun-light, thus preserving both the fabric and 
its color. 

Unfortunately, however, the application of most resins 
to textiles can only be advantageously secured through 
the medium of organic solvent solutions, and require a 
manufacturing condition not practical in the average mills. 

The past few years have been characterized by efforts 
to supply these resins in emulsified form. Stable aqueous 
emulsions of many resins are readliy secured, but the 
results obtained upon applying these dispersions have in 
the main been unsatisfactory. The permanence of the size 
has been disappointing and the finishing effects in most 
cases do not even approximate the results produced from 
solvent solutions. 
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A few of the resins, however, have met with almost 
universal acceptance by the trade. Many of the cellulosic 
ethers are soluble in caustic solutions and fabrics which 
have been sized in these alkaline liquors and subsequent 
set by acidification, exhibit extraordinary resistance to 
removal by both the laundering and dry cleaning opera- 
tions. Goods, so sized, are characterized by a full hand, 
enhanced luster and strength and increased resistance to 
the abrasive agencies. 

The employment of these alkali soluble cellulosic ethers 
is, of course, limited to cellulosic materials and originally 
to “whites” and those dyestuffs not adversely affected by 
the strong caustic solution. 

Developments perfected during the past year have en- 
abied the textile technician to apply the size directly to 
unscoured cotton goods and subsequently kier boil, rinse 
and dye this merchandise without perceptible loss of size 
substance or any adverse action. 

Rayon materials and even acetates can be frequently 
sized with these alkali soluble cellulose ethers in properly 
controlled plants. 

The most popular of all synthetic finishes are without 
doubt, the urea-formaldehyde resins and closely allied 
products. Although these resins were originally developed 
and patented to impart crease proofing effects to cellulosic 
fabrics, their uses in textile finishing have been greatly 
expanded since their inception and each year sees multi- 
plications of uses. Wooly handles, increased textile warmth, 
slip-proof and crush-proof effects, reduction of fabric 
shrinkage, color stabilization and improved fastness of 
certain dyestuffs to washing and light and the insolubiliza- 
tion and fixation of certain of the older types of transient 
sizes can be accomplished by the proper application of 
urea-formaldehyde resins or their polymers. 

The proper application of these resins involves the 
employment of acid catalysts and elevated temperatures, 
ranging up to 300° F. When properly and intelligently 
applied and affixed, fabrics of excellent quality result. 
Unfortunately, many failures have attended the use of 
these resins and the past few years have witnessed the 
introduction of chemical of the urea- 
formaldehyde resins and the development of less injurious 
catalysts to render the employment of the resin more fool- 
proof. Melamine and formoguanidine aldehyde conden- 
sates are now being substituted for the older urea resins. 
It is claimed that these products impart the same effect 
and require neither acid catalysts or high-drying and poly- 


modifications 


.Merizing temperatures. 


=_ 


SPECIAL FINISHES 
Shrink-proofness 


The outstanding development in the finishing of textile 
fabrics during the past year have been perhaps the per- 
fection of shrinkproof finishes on rayon and spun rayon 
materials. Two special types of resins have been devel- 
oped to accomplish this result. The one makes use of the 


jurea-formaldehyde or polypeptide formaldehyde resins, a 


catalyst and a semi-Sanforizing operation. 


The second 
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secures even superior results through formaldehyde, an acid 
catalyst and modified Sanforizing equipment. These de- 
velopments are still of too recent origin to accurately 
evaluate their relative merits. From results obtained by 
the writer it appears however, that the formaldehyde ap- 
plication yields superior shrink-proofness but a fabric 
that is somewhat brittle and one that tends to abrade 
rather easily. The urea-formaldehyde resin process, though 
it does not impart as satisfactory a shrink and stretch 
resistance performance, yields a much more durable 
piece of merchandise. It is probable that the inherent de- 
fects in each. process will be in part obviated with additional 
research and experience and that rayon fabrics will soon 
make their appearance on the market as shrinkproof as 
Sanforized cotton. 

It was previously stated that one of the objects of 
textile finishing was the impartment to the material of 
some desirable characteristic not inherent in the component 
filaments. Such finishes are usually designated as proofing 


agents. The most important of these acquired properties 
are: 

1. Waterproofness. 

2. Slip-proofness 

3. Fiber lustering or conversely delustering 


Antisepsis. 


mn + 


. Mothproofing. 
As with the older textile sizes these proofing agents 


were until the past few years transient in their action. 
Waterproofing 


Water proofness was first imparted to textiles by means 
of aluminium soaps, or from waxes absorbed from wax 
solvent liquors. Later the single bath wax alum emulsions 
superseded these relatively inefficient proofing agents. 

The single bath emulsions are still in some use and re- 
cent developments have aimed to secure greater perman- 
ence on textiles by a more inielligent seltction of the waxy 
components and a better wax-alum balance. At best, how- 
ever, these proofing agents are but semi-permanent. 

The most recent development in the waterproofing of 
textiles have been in the application of the cationic proof- 
ing agents. These products belong to the quaternary 
ammonium type of chemicals. They are relatively un- 
stable at temperatures in excess of 150° C. decomposing 
and liberating a fatty radical bearing on active combining 
charge. This reactive group attaches itself to cellulosic 
molecules, forming an integral part of the fiber molecule. 

The application of this type of waterproofing agent in- 
volves the employment of a relatively high baking tem- 
perature (150° C.) and that fact has restricted its wider 
application. 
cellent 


The performance of the proof has given ex- 
results in service. It is resistant to both dry- 
cleaning and washing and imparts a pleasing soft hand 
to the proofed merchandise. The perfection of industrial 
methods of application have occurred during the past year 
but it has already received its niche in textile’s hall of 
outstanding finishing achievements. 


(Continued on page 570) 
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Recent Developments in the 


Chemistry of Silk 
and Silk Processing 


INTRODUCTION 
SIGNIFICANT decrease in the importation of 
raw silk into this country was shown in the 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce for the first six months of 
the year 1940. During this period, 
only about 16,000,000 pounds of raw 
silk were imported for consumption 
in the United States, as compared with 
about 22,000,000 pounds during the 
first six of 1939. At the 
same time, the price of silk has con- 
tinued to rise, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the smaller amount of silk 
imported in 1940 was given a higher 
‘total value than the larger amount 
imported in 1939, 


months 


WALTER M. SCOTT, Ph.D. 





This article is the seventh in a series 
of reviews which have apeared in this 
journal under the same title. These 
reviews summarize the progress which 
has been made in the fundamental 
chemistry of the silk fiber and in the 
chemical processes which play a part 
in the transformation of the raw silk 
into the finished product. The previous 
articles have covered the developments 
prior to September, 1939. The present 
review brings the story up to October, 
1940. For purposes of clarity, the sub- 
ject is divided into four chapters as 
follows: 

1. The Chemistry of Silk. 

2. The Preparation of Silk. 


Chapter I 


THE CHEMISTRY OF SILK 
The Chemistry of Sericin 
New conceptions of the composition and behavior of 


sericin have recently been advanced 
by the research associates of the Tex- 
tile Foundation at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. The sericin used 
in their studies was obtained in the 
usual manner from white Japanese 
silk by first 


removing the natural 
waxes in extractions with 
alcohol and ether, then placing the 
silk in in an autoclave and 
heating for varying periods of time at 
114 to 115° C. to obtain an aqueous 
solution of the sericin. 


fats and 


water 





The drop in consumption of natural 
silk in this country during the first 
six months of the present year is the 
first indication of the trend toward the synthetic fiber made 
from nylon which has been foreshadowed in the last two 
The $8,000,000 plant, erected for 
the production of nylon is now in full operation; manu- 


reviews of this series. 


facturers of full-fashioned hosiery are using the nylon 
yarn as fast as it can be furnished to them; and nylon 
hosiery has been given a very favorable reception by the 
public at large. 

The manufacturers of nylon yarn have recently released 
more data, which indicate the superiority of this new fiber. 
A series of yarn samples were stretched 4 per cent, held 
for 100 seconds, and measured 60 seconds after the load 
was released. Nylon showed 100 per cent recovery, 
natural silk 50 per cent, acetate rayon 50 per cent, and 
ordinary viscose rayon 30 per cent. Nylon yarn is prac- 
tically non-inflammable and resistant to enzymes, mildew, 
molds, and moths. 

However, the decline in the use of silk does not appear 
to have affected the number of the studies dealing with 
the chemistry of silk and of silk processing, for it will be 
seen that the bibliography at the end of this review is 


fully as large as those appended to previous reviews. The 
more important developments indicated in the latest 


bibliography are discussed in the following sections under 
the appropriate headings. 
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3. The Dyeing and Finishing of Silk. 
4. The Procesing of Silk Hosiery. 





Earlier investigations, as reported 
in the previous reviews, have separ- 
ated the sericin into two fractions by 
adjusting the pH of the solution to 4.0 and obtaining a 
precipitation of one fraction designated as Sericin B. 
After the removal of this fraction, the remaining solution 
was evaporated to a small volume, and the other fraction, 
designated as Sericin A, was precipitated by the addition 
of sufficient ethyl alcohol to form 75 per cent of the total 
volume. 

It had previously been assumed that these two types of 
sericin were present in fairly uniform proportions in any 
one type of silk. In the present studies, the same technique 
was used but the length of time in the autoclave at the 
high temperature was varied 


e : é 
from 5 minutes to 180 


minutes. It was found that the proportion of Sericin B 
in the extract from the silk varied from 97.1 per cent for 
the shorter time interval to 18 per cent for the longer 
period of time. Conversely the proportion of the more 
soluble Sericin A varied from 2.7 per cent in the first 
case to 77.4 per cent in the second. Furthermore, as the 
time of the autoclaving was lengthened, increasing amounts 
of sericin became soluble even in the 75 per cent solution 
of ethyl alcohol. This sericin fraction, designated as 
Sericin D, was as high as 3.8 per cent in the 180-minute 
autoclave treatment. 

An additional fraction, called Sericin C, had been isolated 


by a previous investigator and described as being extremely 
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insoluble. This type of sericin was not found by the 
present workers. The conclusion which they reached as a 
result of the studies described above, was that the sericin 
fractions are not definite chemical entities, but are sub- 
stances whose chemical compositions vary with the length 
of the autoclave treatment. In other words, they believe 
that there is a progressive hydrolytic decomposition of the 
naturally occurring sericin during the process of removing 
it from the silk fiber, and that the so-called Sericin B is 
first converted into the Sericin A type and then into lower 
molecular weight components of greater solubility. 
Japanese investigators have continued their studies of 
sericin, laying particular stress upon its behavior when 
heated with water. Their results seemed to substantiate 
the conclusions noted above, for they found that Sericin B 
' could be partially dissolved by heating with water, and 
| that the carbohydrate content and the nitrogen distribution 
in the water-insoluble part were different from those of 
the original Sericin B. This was ascribed to the formation 
of water-soluble substance in the degradation of the Sericin 
B micelle. Another investigator utilized a different tech- 
nique to show the effect of boiling water on sericin. He 
| found that when a cocoon layer was boiled with water for 
15 to 30 minutes, the sericin retained in the cocoon absorbed 
more anionic chromate complex (basic oxalatochromate ) 
and less cationic chromate complex (basic chromium sul- 
fate) than the original sericin. 
| The Chemistry of Fibroin and Raw Silk 


A further contribution to our knowledge of fibroin and 
| its relation to sericin has been made in the form of pH- 
mobility curves for raw and degummed silks. A com- 
parison of the curves reveals that sericin is more mobile 
than fibroin and therefore probably contains a greater 
proportion of the reactive carboxyl and basic amino groups. 
In these studies, the isoelectric point of fibroin was found 

_ to be 3.6 as compared with 4.3 for sericin. 

The acetylation of silk fibroin has received further atten- 

tion, even to the extent of obtaining patent protection for 
a process involving the use of ketene at room temperature. 
The product is claimed to be suitable for dyeing and to 
| possess good stability. It has been determined that in an 
atmosphere containing 79.3 per cent relative humidity, the 
equilibrium moisture content of acetylated fibroin is slightly 
lower than that of the untreated fibro:n. The lowering 
of the moisture absorption was more pronounced as the 
acetylation increased. 


The chemical nature of the natural coloring matters of 
silk has been studied. Yellow and green pigments are 
most common in cultivated silk, whereas brown pigments 
predominate in the wild silks. The latter, in contrast to 

the two former, do not become evident until scme time 
) after the completion of the cocoon. It is believed that the 


; Steen pigments are of the flavone type. 
rhe moisture regain of degummed white Japanese silk 

has been measured at 25° C., 

desorpt ( 


under both aisorption and 
n conditions for relative humidities ranging from 


(dryness to saturation. A value of 35.8 per cent regain for 
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saturated silk has been deduced from density and swelling 
data. Values for the density of the same silk with moisture 
contents ranging from dryness to saturation have been 
determined. The longitudinal swelling of silk filaments 
accompanying moisture absorption has been measured and 
the lateral swelling computed 
longitudinal swelling data. 


from the density and 

A distinction between water of constitution and water 
of hydration in silk has been made by first dehydrating 
the silk completely and then determining heats of swelling 
by hydrating the dry fibers in a calorimeter in air saturated 
with water at 30° C. 


temperature as a function of the water absorbed. 


and expressing the increases in 
The 
curves of swelling of silk ascended sharply at 1.5 per cent 
humidity and this discontinuity was attributed to the 
presence of the two different types of water mentioned 
above. 

Interesting studies of the food of silkworms have recently 
been published. The chemical composition of the preferred 
food (i.e., mulberry leaves) was compared with that of 
possible substitutes, and the effects of various supple- 
mentary diets on the productive capacity of the silkworms 
was given. These studies have not yet been carried to a 
final conclusion, but it was emphasized that the discovery 
of a good and cheap substitute for mulberry leaves might 
well reduce the cost of silk production and also permit 
sericulture in regions where climatic conditions are not 
particularly favorable for the growth of mulberry trees. 

Physical and Electrical Properties of Silk 

The electrical insulating qualities of silk have been the 
subject of further investigations. It is recognized that 
bone dry silk is a perfect insulator but that some electrical 
conductivity 1s induced by the natural regain of 8 to 11 
per cent of water which probably contains dissolved salts, 
as silk has about 2 per cent of ash. The insulating power 
of silk is increased up to 400 times by dissolving or 
washing out the natural salts, or replacing them with 
sodium salts by base exchange. It has also been discovered 
that the normal degumming in a soap solution leaves an 
oleic acid residue on the silk which reduces considerably 
the insulating properties. This can be 
subsequent treatment with boiling alcohol. 


overcome by 


Electrokinetic investigations have been conducted on 
natural silk which was first boiled with distilled water for 
a total of 20 hours, then rinsed, electrodialyzed and finally 
washed with absolute alcohol and ether. The zeta-potential 
of this silk was determined in alcohol-water and acetone- 
water mixtures and the results gave evidence that free 
amino acids are present in the natural silk. 

Fibroin Solutions 

The studies of fibroin solutions reported during the past 
year have been devoted largely to a comparison of wild 
silk with cultivated silk. When dispersed in a concentrated 
solution of zinc chloride, the lower limit of concentration 
was about 65 per cent for Tussah silk, as compared with 
50 per cent for the cultivated Bombyx silk; while with 
calc.um thiocyanate the concentrations were about 50 per 
cent and 30 per cent, respectively. Refined Tussah silk 
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was more readily dispersed than the raw silk, and “bleached 
silk” produced by a new reeling process using sodium 
peroxide, was dispersed more easily than “grey silk” 
produced by the old method of reeling. 

The viscosity-concentration constant of Tussah silk 
dispersed in aqueous calcium thiocyanate was much less 
than that of Bombyx silk. The viscosity of Tussah silk 
solutions decreased for a few hours after the dispersion, 
then gradually increased to a maximum after 1 to 2 days, 
then slowly decreased again. It was found that the vis- 
cosity of the dispersion in calcium thiocyanate was increased 
by the addition of phenol, alpha naphthol, urea, glucose, 
sucrose, glycerol or glycine. For fibroin sols in Loewe’s 
reagent, the values of K (i.e., ratio of log. relative viscosity 
to log. concentration) for Bombyx, Yamamai, Tussah and 
Kuriwata silks were 0.3631, 0.2862, 0.2598 and 0.2023. 
respectively. 

Chapter II 
THE PREPARATION OF SILK 
Throwing 

The evidence of research activity during the past year 
in connection with the soaking or “throwing” of silk 
preparatory to weaving or knitting was very slight. How- 
ever, one study dealing with the fading of tints in the 
soaking bath was reported. Several throwsters had en- 
countered difficulties because of the fading of the fugitive 
tint, used to identify the yarn, during the process of soaking 
the silk. A careful investigation of this condition led to 
the conclusion that the fading was due to bacterial action. 
It was found that the action of the micro-organisms could 
be effectively counteracted by the addition to the bath of 
small amounts of phenolic derivatives, or halogenated or 
phenolated compounds. 

A recent patent disclosed a new method of processing 
silk for making yarn. The silk fiber was treated with an 
initial aqueous solution containing from 1 per cent to 10 
per cent of a soluble salt of cadmium, barium, antimony, 
cobalt or aluminum. This had the effect of removing 
practically all of the adherent properties of the sericin, 
and at the same time retaining the sericin on the fiber and 
maintaining the hygroscopic properties of the silk. 

Degumming 

Japanese investigators have continued to study the fer- 
mentation degumming of waste silk. They isolated 12 
strains of thermophilic bacteria from the degumming 
liquid at 55° C., and discovered an aerobic bacillus having 
a strong degumming action on raw silk. Meanwhile, a 
Russian scientist experimented with the removal of fat 
from silk waste products by the action of a lipase enzyme. 
The maximum activity for the removal of fat took place 
at a pH between 8.0 and 9.0. 

In general, the advantages of soap over enzymes for the 
degumming of silk continue to be recognized. Various 
chemicals of an alkaline nature have been suggested from 
time to time as assists to the soap. One of the most recent 
is sodium hexametaphosphate which is claimed to. decrease 
the fat content of the degummed silk, reduce the time of 
degumming and prevent the formation of lime soap. 
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A new method of degumming mixtures ot sil! 


and 
acetate rayon involved the use of a highly buffered bath 


which did not attack the acetate rayon chemically. 
said that the best results were obtained in a two-bath 
process, with the first bath containing special degumming 
oils, and the second bath containing soap and hydrogen 


Tt was 


peroxide. The temperature of both baths was kept at 
60° C. The removal of sericin in this process was claimed 
to be equal to 22 per cent of the weight of the silk which 
indicated satisfactory efficiency. 

Methods of regeneration for the silk degumming solv- 
tions with caustic soda have been reviewed. The use of 
sodium sulfite in this connection was discussed and it was 
claimed that the most satisfactory regeneration was ob- 
tained by using a 3° Bé. solution of caustic soda, and 
sodium sulfite to the extent of 10 per cent of the weight 
of the raw material; keeping the temperature at 18 to 
20° C., the pH at about 13, and the time at 1% hours. 
When treating large amounts of the silk waste solutions, 
more foam is formed in this process than in the soap-soda 
method and the mechanical properties of the silk yarn 
are said to be better. 

Bleaching 

There were relatively few investigations dealing with 
the bleaching of silk during the period covered by this 
report. However, in a review article dealing with this 
subject, the suggestion was advanced that especially pure 
whites could be obtained by supplementing the usual 
peroxide bath with a subsequent treatment with sulfur 
dioxide. 

Weighting and Mordanting 

The mechanism of the weighting of silk with tin salts 
It was shown that 
the hydrolysis of the stannic chloride in the fiber is in- 
fluenced by the nature of the wash water, the time of 
treatment and various other factors. 


has recently received some attention. 


The best weighting 
results were obtained by combining rapid hydrolysis with 
slow precipitation in such a way as to give the hydrolyzed 
particles time to migrate to the interior of the fiber and 
distribute themselves uniformly by diffusion. It was 
stated that in addition to the hydrolysis, some of the stannic 
chloride formed addition products with the amino groups 
of the fibers, as evidenced by the presence of fibroin de- 
gradation products in the tin bath. 

A method for the recovery of tin from waste phosphate 
liquors has been proposed. The liquors are passed through 
a filter containing active aluminum oxide, which retains 
the tin salts. The precipitate is then washed with sodium 
sulfide solution containing free sulfur, thus forming stannic 
sulfide. The solution of stannic sulfide in sodium sulfide 
is acidified with hydrocholric acid and the precipitated 
stannic sulfide is purified by washing, then converted to 
stannic oxide by “steam-roasting.” 

In connection with the mordanting of silk with chromium 
salts, a Japanese investigator has made a spectrochemical 
study of the relation between mordanting efficiency and 
the light absorption in the visible region of chromium 


chloride and chromium sulfate. Considerable evidence was 
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giveri to show that such a relationship exists. Absorption 
curves indicated that chromium sulfate, which is known 
to have a greater mordanting efficiency than chromium 
chloride, is more bathochromic and hypsochromic. Both 
effects were produced either by raising the temperature 
of the solutions or increasing the basicity of the salts, thus 
indicating that an increase of temperature promotes greater 
hydrolysis and produces more free acid and basic chromium 
salt. 
Chapter III 
THE DYEING AND FINISHING OF SILK 
Dyeing 

Most of the contributions to this subject during the past 
year were of a general nature. In Russia, considerable 
attention appears to have been given to the dyeing of silk 
with mordant dyes. One investigator cited the difficulties 
encountered with the use of alizarin red (such as uneven 
color, dark spots, etc.) and claimed that they were caused 
by the presence of iron in the alums in amounts greater 
than 0.005 per cent Fe,O,. This iron could be removed 
by treating the alums with potassium ferrocyanide after 
neutralizing with sodium carbonate. Laboratory experi- 
ments indicated that certain chrome colors were suitable 
for the single-bath dyeing of silk in the presence of 
chromium lactate and lactic acid. 

Substantive (or “direct” ) dyes are usually applied to silk 
in a bath containing acetic acid and Glauber’s salt. Re- 
cently it was claimed that more uniform dyeing results 
could be obtained by first immersing the silk in the cold 
dyebath, containing the Glauber’s salt, then adding am- 
monium sulfate instead of acetic acid, heating the bath to 
boiling and maintaining it at this temperature for 20 
minutes. Aftertreatments with copper salts did not improve 
the light fastness of direct colors on silk as much as on 
cotton or viscose rayon. 

Some further consideration was given to the theory of 
the dyeing of silk and wool with acid and with substantive 
dyes. It was postulated that the dyeing process involved 
the formation of protein salts of the fibers with the 
anions of the dyes. A new method for following the 
progress of the dyeing quantitatively was developed in 
which the dyeing was carried out with ammonium salts 
of the acid or substantive dyes, and the amount of ammonia 
given off was taken to be indicative of the amount of dye 
absorbed by the fiber. silk it was found that a 
definite saturation limit was reached at 20 milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of silk for some dyes and 30 per 100 for 
other dyes. It was thought that the existence of these 
two limits was due to the amphoteric qualities of the silk 
and also the presence of groups with different degrees of 
ionization. 


For 


Printing 
In the discharge printing of silk and rayon fabrics, the 
claim has recently been made that brighter and fresher 
shades can be produced by printing a white discharge on 
the colored grounds and then dyeing to the desired shade, 
rather 


silk 


than printing with a color discharge. For example, 


dyed black with a Direct Black was printed with a 


October 


14, 1940 


white discharge and then the discharge spots were dyed a 
bright blue with a mixture of Patent Blue and Alkali Fast 
Green. It was stated that the color of the ground was not 
altered appreciably in this after-dyeing. 

A French patent claims that transparent colored effects, 
analogous to those obtained by means of colored glass, can 
be produced on light fabrics of rayon or silk by applying 
a printing composition containing a polymerized vinyl 
compound, a plasticizer and an organic solvent. 

References have been made to a process of printing, 
called “devouring printing,” and to a type of “conversion 
printing” where the background color is converted to an- 
other by the use of dyes or chemicals. Russian work on 
the use of new materials as supports for photographic 
emulsions is said to have resulted in producing satisfactory 
photographic prints on silk. Figured silks were better 
for this purpose than heavy smooth fabrics, and lightweight 
materials, such as chiffons, were entirely unsuitable. 

Finishing 

A recent patent describes a method of making a water- 
proof, light-resistant, flexible and non-tacky silk fabric. 
The fabric is coated with a lacquer comprising cellulose 
nitrate, butyl acetyl ricinoleate, an alkyd resin, ethyl 
acetate, and other necessary solvents and diluents to render 
it sufficiently fluid for application to the fabric. Mica is 
then dusted on the wet surface of the fabric, the excess 
mica removed by brushing, and the fabric subsequently 
dried at a temperature of about 80° C. Another patent 
claims that silk and rayon can be suitably finished for 
certain purposes by treatment with a solution of chloro- 
rubber and a softening agent in an organic solvent, or an 
aqueous dispersion of such solution. 

Several review articles deal with the finishing of printed 
natural silk, and with suitable aftertreatments for silk and 
rayon velvet. Some attention has also been given to the 
stability of silk fabrics under the action of heat and light. 
One investigator has again emphasized that silk which has 
been processed with mineral acids is susceptible to tender- 
ing unless there is an aftertreatment with a salt such as 
sodium acetate. The use of acetic acid in processing does 
not have such a harmful effect. The effect on the stability 
of silk to light of various chemical agents, such as tannin, 
hydroquinone, ammonium thiocyanate, hydroxylamine, 
formate, sodium sulfite and thiourea has been 
investigated. It was found that thiourea gave the best 
results, particularly if it was applied in an alkaline solution. 
Silk treated in this manner was substantially unchanged 
after an exposure for 20 days in the summer under glass. 
Another investigator believes that the destructive action 
of sunlight on silk fabrics is accelerated in so-called “salt 
air’ by the pressure of accumulated chlorides. 

Miscellaneous 

Disposal of the waste waters from silk mills has received 

further attention. 


sodium 


Numerous analyses have been made on 
water used in treating silkworm cocoons and on solutions 
used in degumming silk. The suitability of the two solu- 
tions for use as liquid fertilizers is evidenced by the 
compositions shown in the following table: 
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Cocoon Degumming 

Water Solution 
gk a re 1.01% 29.24% 
ge errr rere 0.44% 4.32% 
nee EE. kk eee 0.58% 24.93% 
ere 0.106% 3.01% 
Phosphorus (as P.O,)....... 0.033% 0.96% 
Potassium (as K,O)......... 0.07 % 1.04% 
Sodium (as Na,O).......... 0.025% 0.29% 
Came (08 CF)... cen 0.086% 0.34% 
Magnesium (as MgQ)........ 0.032% 0.26% 
We AOE Ds a cecwe scons 0.026% 0.14% 





A number of general reviews have dealt with difficulties 
encountered in weaving and dyeing silk and acetate rayon, 
the advantages of the foam method in the wet processing 
of silk, the preparation and dyeing of tussah and schappe 
silk, and new developments in the dyeing and finishing of 
animal fibers. The work of a research department in a 
typical silk mill in England has also received attention. 


Chapter IV 
THE PROCESSING OF SILK HOSIERY 


The effects of twist and lubrication on silk hosiery yarns 
were emphasized in one article. It was pointed out that 
increased yarn strength resulted from increasing degrees 
of twist on 2-thread and 8-thread gum silk knitting yarns, 
but that the pronounced accession of strength shown by 
cotton yarns in the low ranges of twist was not borne out 
with hosiery gum silk yarns. A method was suggested 
for estimating the amount of lubricant absorbed by gum 
silk yarns during winding. 

A special bath for degumming and dyeing silk has been 
described in a recent patent. The bath contained soap, a 
boil-off oil, an alkaline salt suitable for degumming, a 
mixture of direct dyes, and an oxidizing color stabilizer. 
This stabilizer should have protein coagulation properties 
sufficiently pronounced to convert solubilized sericin into 
the insoluble colloidal form, without at the same time 
preventing the elimination of sericin from the silk. Sodium 
or potassium dichromate, phosphotungstate or phospho- 
molybdate were stated to be suitable stabilizers. 

Synthetic resins have recently received some little atten- 
tion in the hosiery industry, particularly on account of 
their ability to increase the resistance of the hosiery to 
snagging and to abrasion. The resins which are commonly 
available for the use of hosiery dyers and finishers, are 
anion- or cation-active dispersions of urea-formaldehyde 
or acrylate polymers. The former are fixed on the fiber 
by baking at a high temperature, while the latter simply 
require to be dried on the fiber in the ordinary manner. 

The resins may te blended to produce any desired type 
of finish, from an extremely soft to a hard one. They 
may also be substituted for any portion of the usual 
sizing materials in order to increase the resistance of the 
finish to washing. Tests on the Frazier abrasion machine 
indicated that resin in combination with a splashproof and 
oil finish was much more effective in resisting abrasion 
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than resin alone. In order to produce a finish res) stant 


to snagging, it is necessary to apply to the silk hosiery 
hard, smooth-surfaced film-forming resins. 

Patent protection has been obtained for several treat- 
ments designed to prevent runs in silk hosiery. However, 
it does not appear that any particularly new principles are 
involved in these treatments. In one case, the well-known 
treatment with alum is substituted by a process which 
leaves ammonium aluminate on the silk. In another case, 
the hosiery is impregnated with a solution of crepe rubber 
in naphtha and the solvent is then removed by drying on a 
special form. 
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Present Status of 


Mothproofing 


HENRY F. HERRMANN* 


(© MUCH has been written concerning the protec- 

tion of woolen goods against damage by moths, 

that it is not necessary to go over the entomological 
phases of the subject at this time. Certain improvements in 
mothproofing have been realized; on the other hand, a 
number of inherent difficulties still remain to be solved. 
With informative labeling of textiles in vogue and with 
candid factual advertising of fabrics closely watched by 
National Better Business Bureaus and the Federal Trade 
Commission on the alert to take action under provocation, 
a clear statement of the present state of the art of moth- 
proofing is timely. 

There is no question but that “mothproofing” as a com- 
mercial enterprise has arrived. Whereas, mothproofing 
only a few years ago was more or less limited to various 
appliances for the storing of cloth and garments and to 
superficial spray application of certain protective chem- 
icals, not to mention the use of substances such as the 
familiar naphthalene balls, para di-chlor benzene, cedar 
oil and chips, the fumes of which afford a certain degree 
of protection, there are now available to the average buyer 
fabrics which have been chemically treated in the course 
« their manufacture in such a manner as to afford a 
far greater resistance to damage from moths. Foremost 
among these chemicals is an organic derivative which may 
be simply described as a colorless acid dye, because it has 
the adsorption and fastness properties of an acid milling 
dyestuff and is lacking only in color. More accurately 
described, this substance is pentachlor-dioxy-triphenyl- 
methane sulfonic acid which, as mentioned before, is ap- 
plied the same as a dyestuff out of a boiling acid dyebath. 
It is compatible with other acid dyestuffs and does not 
complicate the dyeing job in any way. The addition of 
1) per cent pentachlor-dioxy-triphenyl-methane sulfonic 
acid to the dyekath, calculated on the weight of the material 
to be treated, is sufficient to protect it against damage by 


the ordinary clothes moth. 


The use of 2 per cent affords 
protection also against the ravages of the carpet beetle. 
Because of the tendency to define as “moth” damage any 
destruction of 


visible woolens by insects which ingest 


keratinatious matter, no commercial distinction is made 


between the depredations of the moth or of the carpet 
beetle. In consequence, it is better to use the higher per- 
| centage of the protective agent so as to prevent the likeli- 
hood of damage from either type of insect and, therefore, 


avoid disappointments and disagreements over claims. 

Since pentachlor-dioxy-triphenyl-methane sulfonic acid 
has the characteristics and durability of dyestuffs of re- 
*C il Dyestuff Corp. 


Oct 1d ] 9-4) 


lated chemical structure, it may be described as possessing 
good fastness to scouring, washing and light and excellent 
fastness to dry cleaning. Some moth protective agents 
have been used which do not resist sunlight and after re- 
latively short periods of exposure to the amount of sun, 
which draperies, floor covering and upholstery materials 
receive, their effectiveness is lost. It is for this reason that 
fastness to sunlight must not be overlooked. Usually 
materials which are mothproofed are expected to have a 
fairly long useful life, which implies repeated cleaning, 
whether with solvents or mild soaps. The colorless dye- 
stuff under discussion may be described as losing approxi- 
mately 4 to 5 per cent of its concentration on a material 
with every washing. Ten successive washings will, there- 
fore, reduce an initial 2 per cent to a residue in the neigh- 
borhood of 1.25 to 1.4 per cent which still affords ample 
protection because of the very considerable margin of 
safety which has been included in the original recommen- 
dation to use 2 per cent. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, this chemical protects woolen materials during 
their average useful life. As mentioned before, dry clean- 
ing does not disturb the mothproofing effect and it goes 
without saying that ordinary soiling, beating, friction, wet- 
ting, etc., have no effect. Naturally, when it comes to 
storing goods for the warm season of the year, it is always 
a safe precaution to clean them, because some types of 
foreign substances which woolens may accumulate,, such 


as, oils, fats and other foodstuffs, are very attractive 
to moth larvae. 

Since pentachloro-dioxy-triphenyl-methane sulfonic acid 
is acidic in its dyeing properties, it comes into consideration 
only for the types of fabrics which require an acid dye- 
bath. In the case of blankets, knitting yarns, etc., about 
15-20 per cent of a mill’s normal production is in natural 
colors, such as white or natural camel’s hair, cashmere, etc , 
etc. For this class of merchandise, a neutral dyeing color- 
less moth agent is available which is chemically a chlori- 
nated phenyl benzyl phosphonium compound. It fune- 
tions in very nearly the same manner and affords almost 
the same degree of protection. Therefore, with an acid as 
well as a neutral adsorbent agent the technical problem 
for the effective protection of the majority of woolens is 
solved. 

A moth protective agent which is soluble in the ordinary 
dry cleaners solvents, such as, Varnoline, Stoddard’s sol- 
vent, benzine, etc., is also available. This makes it pos- 
sible for anyone desiring protection for garments or mate- 
rials to have this work done by any dry cleaning establish- 


ment which is willing to supply the service. This sort of 
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moth protection is dependable only between dry cleaning 
cycles, in other words, it must be renewed with each such 
cleansing. 

Unfortunately, the public is very much confused by 
many claims for effectiveness made in behalf of numerous 
mothproofing chemicals. For the sake of brevity and with 
little if any injustice to any special modification within the 
group, one can say that all those which are based on 
silico fluorides (and this includes the majority of them) 
have the one underlying fault, namely, a complete lack of 
fastness to water and washing. This means that goods 
treated with silico fluoride compounds by the manufacturer 
are protected against moth damage until they reach 
the ultimate consumer, but then, within the first season’s 
wear, this protection dwindles due to friction, moisture, 


etc., and disappears completely after the first washing. — 


The art of mothproofing suffers from exaggerated claims 
made in behalf of such compounds and it is unfortunate 
that the public may be prejudiced against dependable moth- 
proofing because of them. 

Lastly, it is appropriate to touch upon the stand which 
the National Better Business Bureaus and the Federal 
Trade Commission have taken on this subject. The terms 
“mothproof,” “permanent mothproof,” “moth repellent” 
and similar modifications are forbidden because they im- 





ply a finality of moth protection which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is not achieved. Manufacturers may claim 
for their merchandise “protection” against moth damage 
with a fixed limit of time or usage during which a guar- 
antee of satisfactory service will be recognized. Forty- 
nately, we have passed beyond the time when misleading 
or evasive descriptive terms and guarantees are permitted, 

There is a genuine need for protection against moths 
which cause an annual destruction estimated in hundreds 
of millions of dollars. With the better qualities of wool 
becoming scarcer due to war conditions, a careful hus- 
banding of our supply and its protection for the extended 
satisfactory use of the public is an economic necessity. A 
word of encouragement to the woolen manufacturer is not 
inappropriate. It is not true that the destruction of woolen 
materials increases business any more than the short life of 
motor vehicles assures a motor manufacturer better busi- 
ness. The public will buy more generously and more fre- 
quently and will be less concerned over extravagances of 
purchase, if the materials can be relied upon to survive 
several seasons of storage without destruction by moths. 


Retail stores will be able to extend their merchandising. 


seasons over longer periods because the public will not be 
reluctant to purchase woolens that are mothproofed at 
almost any time of the year, as is now the case. 





A METHOD FOR QUANTITATIVE DETER- 
MINATION OF NYLON IN MIXTURES 
OF NYLON AND OTHER FIBERS 
Contribution from Macy's Bureau of Standards, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
By ErpuraiM FREEDMAN and Howarp NECHAMKIN 


* * * In a paper entitled “Qualitative Identification 
and Quantitative Estimation of Nylon in the Presence of 
Silk, Wool and Cotton” by R. Gerber and K. Lathrop, 
published in the September 2 edition of the AMERICAN 
DyresTUFF REPORTER, an incorrect statement was made 
which we understand was due entirely to the printer re- 
garding the action of Hydrochloric acid upon nylon, a 
correction of which may be found on page 550 of this issue. 

It may be of further interest to the readers of the 
DyesTUFF REPORTER to acquaint them with the procedure 
(using Hydrochloric acid) employed in Macy’s Bureau 
of Standards for the Determination of Nylon in Mixtures 
of Nylon and Other Fibers. * * * 

Procedure: 

The specimen is first examined microscopically for fiber 
identification. 

After removing any sizing or finishing material, approxi- 
mately 3 grams of specimen are dried to constant 
weight at 105° C. If acetate rayon or vinyon are present, 
they are removed with acetone and the sample is again 
brought to constant weight. 


The specimen is next introduced into a 250 ml. beaker 
containing 100 mls. of acid consisting of 60 mls. conc. 
HCl and 40 mls. H,O and allowed to stand (at 90° F.) 
undisturbed for one (1) minute. 

The contents of the beaker are then stirred with a glass 
rod. Occasional pressing with the rod facilitates the 
solution of the nylon. After 4 minutes of stirring (a total 
treatment of 5 minutes) the residue is collected in a 
Gooch crucible, washed under suction with an additional 
100 cc. of the acid, followed in succession by distilled 
water, 2 per cent NaHCO, solution and again with H,O 
until neutral to litmus. 

The residue is removed and dried at 105° C. to constant 
weight. 

The formula at the bottom of the page is employed for 
determining the per cent of nylon present in the specimen. 
Typical results are: 


Mixture Nylon - Wt. of Nylon 
Used Used Residue Found 
(1) 0.181 g. Nylon 27.6% 0.475 g. 27 6% 
Cotton 
Viscose rayon 
0.475 g. ) Silk 
Wool 
(2) 0.223 g. Nylon 13.0% 1.485 g. 13.4% 


(Bemberg rayon 
1.492 g. pis hair 
Linen 


eee ere Oe—m"— 


Formula: % Nylon = 


Weight of desized specimen—(wt. of residue + loss of wt. in acetone ) 





= ciiltneemsen < 100 
original weight 


ee ——— 
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The Dyeing and Finishing of 


Nylon Hosiery 


VIC TAUREY 


INCE only a small percentage of the hosiery mills 

and a proportionately small number of finishing 

plants in this country are processing nylon, this 
article, written on the basis of actual experience, may be of 
interest at this time both to those who are directly and 
indirectly concerned with the dyeing and finishing of nylon 
hosiery. The phrase, “‘at this time,” is significant because 
the processing of this new fiber is new to all, and as should 
be the case, improved techniques are being developed. It 
is felt, however, that there are some basic characteristics of 
the fiber which call for already established “don’ts” and 
“musts,” and these have been set down here for whatever 
benefit may be derived from them. It is thought that, 
basically, they will be correct just as long as the present 
procedure of processing nylon hosiery previous to dyeing 
and finishing remains in effect. 

Coming from the knitting machines, the stockings are 
usually pre-boarded as soon as possible. If the goods are 
destined for greige stock, they should be pre-boarded be- 
fore storage. Though the writer knows of several cases 
where without any apparent damage, goods have been 
shipped for long distances and for periods of time running 
to three weeks or more, it is deemed, at present, a safer 
policy to pre-board before the hose are disturbed too much. 

The pre-boarding operation is identically the same as 
the regular boarding of finished hosiery, with one excep- 
tion—the temperature. 7 

Nylon is a very stubborn yarn. If placed, or set, in a 
definite position, it will remain there until a still greater 
force is applied to set it in another position. Each new 
setting, therefore, requires an even greater force than the 
previous. At the present time, the fiber, after being knit 
into a stocking, must be set into its new shape if one ex- 
pects it to hold that shape afterward, and heat is the means 
utilized for this purpose. 

The stockings, therefore, are pre-boarded at a tempera- 
ture of 260° F. This temperature is recommended by 
DuPont for several reasons, two of which should be men- 
tioned here. Generation of heat for this process being 
rather of an expense, the minimum temperature necessary 
to overcome previous settings and be out of range of pos- 
sible future conditions it may have to bear without change, 
led to the 260 degree figure. There are available several 
especially built machines for pre-boarding nylon at this, 
and if desired, higher temperatures. 

The pre-boarding operation at present is most important, 
for if the operation is not carried out properly, the finished 
goods will present an undesirable appearance after dyeing. 
This is quite obvious when it is realized that the pre- 
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boarding operation sets the stitch and shape in the position 
it will take in the final boarding after dyeing. It is there- 
fore important that besides being properly boarded, as in 
the regular boarding process, the temperature at which the 
stockings are pre-boarded should be watched closely. It is 
important that the temperature should be kept as constant 
as possible and at the proper degree. Nylon hosiery pre- 
boarded at too low a temperature will present a wrinkled 
appearance in the finished state, will not lie flat, and will 
curl, especially at the ankles. The only remedy for this 
latter condition is to repeat the pre-boarding operation. 

While on the subject of pre-boarding, it should be men- 
tioned here that considerable difficulty may be encountered 
if the goods have come into contact with excess amounts of 
oils, greases, or other soils previous to the pre-boarding 
operation. When soiled goods of this nature are pre- 
boarded, the foreign matter is very likely to become en- 
closed within the fiber. This engulfing action takes place 
when, during pre-boarding, the very most outside layer 
of the nylon fiber melts. After cooling, therefore, a large 
portion of the oils, etc., may very well be enclosed in the 
fiber. 

Not only does this engulfing action take place during 
the pre-boarding operation, but other chemical reactions 
may also occur. For example, most needle oils used on 
full-fashioned knitting machines contain a small percentage 
of vegetable or animal oils. At high temperatures, these 
oils oxidize, leaving behind highly insoluble resins. In small 
amounts, oils and greases do not seem to cause trouble, but 
if the fabric is allowed to become even slightly saturated 
with them, trouble may arise in the dyehouse. Resinified 
and impregnated oils seem to have a marked affinity for the 
slightly iridescent, darker acetate dyestuffs, such as violet. 
The result is that if a color of this nature is used in dyeing, 
dark spots or blotches will show up wherever oils or their 
resins remained through the scour operation, previous to 
dyeing. 

If trouble of this nature is encountered, there are several 
ways in which it may be overcome. One, of course, is to 
minimize contact between goods and oils. Another may be 
a change in dyestuff from a violet to a blue. If the problem 
is not solved after trying these, it may be necessary to 
resort to a mild dry-cleaning operation previous to pre- 
boarding. The writer has had no actual experience with the 
latter, but an operation of this kind may make the one-bath 
dyeing method a possibility. 

Under the present set-up, when brought to the dyehouse, 
the goods contain the following : throwing oil, size, needle 
oil, and accumulated foreign matters of many natures. All 
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of these were, with the exception of some dirt picked up 
later, present through the pre-boarding operation, and 
therefore were baked into the fabric. 

As is the case in the dyeing of other fabrics, clean fiber 
is a steadfast rule in the dyeing of nylon. The first opera- 
tion, therefore, is a thorough scouring, and this operation 
cannot be over-emphasized. In fact, it is that reason which 
prompts the majority of those dyeing nylon to use what 
might be called a split-bath method instead of a one-bath 
method. The longer and more efficient the scour, the more 
satisfactory the dyeing seems to be. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the nylon scour bath con- 
tain detergent power to a high degree. It has been found 
that this detergency can be obtained satisfactorily and 
economically using approximately 4 per cent of a good 
neutral soap, 4 per cent of an efficient wetting-out agent or 
penetrant, and 1 per cent of trisodium phosphate, the per- 
centage figures based on the weight of the goods. Several 
specialty companies have brought out prepared detergent 
products for scouring nylon which produce the desired 
results. If one of these various products is used, they will 
require anywhere from 8 to 15 per cent to do the job, de- 
pending upon the strength of the product. In further com- 
menting upon the use of prepared products versus “home- 
grown” products, the writer wishes to point out that any 
product or products which brings the goods out clean and 
when used in the dyebath does not break down or hold off 
the colors too much, is the right one to use. 

The scouring and dyeing of the fiber should not, under 
ordinary conditions, be carried out at a temperature above 
200° F. The explanation of this is found in the pre-board- 
ing operation. In the discussion of the latter, it was pointed 
out that in this process the shape and stitch of the stocking 
is set. Therefore, in order to avoid endangering this “set,” 
it is wise to remain 40 to 45 degrees below the pre-boarding 
temperature of 260 degrees. Allowing several degrees for 
error, 200° F. seems both a safe and efficient working tem- 
perature for scouring and dyeing nylon. 

Following the scour, the bath is dropped, and a fresh 
bath drawn for the dyebath. It is recommended that the 
same materials in the same amounts used in the scour bath 
be used here also. It may be found possible to reduce the 
materials in the dyebath to some extent, but when an 
attempt in this direction is made, care should be taken not 
to get into difficulties due to insufficient scouring. 

In previous discussion it has been pointed out that dur- 
ing pre-boarding, foreign matter becomes impregnated 
within the fiber. It has also been stated that much foreign 
matter becomes baked on the outside of the fiber. How, 
one asks, is it possible to scour a material of this nature 
when it is reputed to be practically impregnable? And how 
is it possible to dye such a fiber? The answer to these ques- 
tions lies in the claim that in the presence of detergents 
at raised temperatures, the molecules of this synthetic resin 
open up in much the same way as sericin, or silk gum, does 
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in the presence of alkalies, or to leave textiles for an ex- 
planation, the way a dry sponge acts when placed in water, 

Acetate dyestuffs have been found more satisfactory for 
dyeing nylon than any other type, for several reasons. One 
big advantage it has over the other types is the fact that 
because they seem to reach an equilibrium point within the 
fiber, they produce a level dyeing. The acid dyestuffs were 
found to have a good affinity for nylon also, but due to the 
way in which they are absorbed by the fiber, they illuminate 
any minor yarn or knitting defect present in the hose. This, 
of course, may have its advantages, but not from the view- 
point of the manufacturer. Therefore, he prefers the ace- 


tate colors, for they do not have this characteristic to any 
extent. 


The leveling action mentioned above is an interesting 
phenomenon. It appears that if a nylon dye bath is allowed 
a sufficient running time, it is impossible to get a shady 
dyeing. This is borne out by the fact that if two shades 
of goods are deliberately put into the same bath and run 
for a short period of time, the result will be a level shade 
throughout the two, a blend of the original shades. This 
leveling action is illustrated by a graphic picture of the 
color take-up as compared with the take-up of silk. 


COLOR TAKE-UP 


SILk vs NYLON 
LEVELING ———» 
TIME TIME 
SILK NYLON Lp 


Since the major portion of the time allowed for dyeing 
is taken up with the leveling action, it is readily seen that 
the longer the period of time allowed for dyeing, the more 
level the dyeing. 

In order to retard the take-up and therefore reduce the 
time required to produce level dyeing, the dyestuff is en- 
tered into the bath at 120° F. following the materials 
already discussed. The temperature is then raised slowly, 
taking ten to fifteen minutes to bring the bath to 200 de- 
grees. Running the bath forty minutes after bringing it to 
200 seems to produce level shades. However, should this 
time period produce unsatisfactory results, it should be 
increased. 


An interesting sidelight about nylon’s dyeing properties 
is that it has a greater affinity for dyestuff than does silk. 
For example, if silk and nylon are dyed in the same bath 
and allowed to run for an hour or thereabouts, the silk, 
which takes up the dye originally in a normal fashion, will 


(Concluded on page 571) 
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Factors Affecting the 


Fading of Dyed Textiles 


by Radiant Energy 


MATTHEW LUCKIESH and 
A. HADLEY TAYLOR“ 


ROBABLY all dyed textiles will fade to some ex- 

tent if exposed to sunlight or artificial light for a 

sufficient length of time. Therefore, fastness is a 
relative matter and the responsibility for fading rests pri- 
marily upon the colored material itself rather than upon 
the light and lighting. Many factors are involved in fading 
and any study of the subject is made more complex by the 
difficulty of controlling some of them. Some of the factors 
are type, color and concentration of the dye, material dyed 
and method of dyeing, spectral distribution of incident 
energy, intensity and duration of illumination, temperature, 
humidity and purity of air. In a previous research? we 
studied a number of these factors and found some of them 
to be of minor importance. For example, duplicate speci- 
mens of colored textiles exposed in dry and in humid air 
faded at approximately the same rate. Also, rate of fading 
was found to be practically the same at 85 and 120° F. but 
at 150° F. the fading was appreciably more rapid than at 
90° F. Consequently, in subsequent tests no attempt was 
made to control humidity and temperature. 

Light is sometimes blamed for fading which can be 
traced to other causes. For example, three instances of 
fading in which factors other than light appeared to be 
responsible have been called to our attention within the 
past year. In one of these, bolts of cloth exposed to light, 
edge on, showed fading through a large number of folds. 
Specimens of these materials exposed in our laboratory 
for over 1,000 hours at 100 foot candles showed little or 
no fading. It was finally concluded that the fading had been 
caused by condensation of moisture on the materials, the 
moisture resulting from the combustion of gas in the heat- 
ing system. A similar explanation appeared possible in 
both of the other cases. 

In our previous research on fading it was found from 
exposure of colored ribbons to radiant energy from 
tungsten-filament lamps at 50, 500 and 2700 footcandles 
that on the average the fading was approximately propor- 
tional to the product of illumination and time, i.e., foot- 
candle-hours. At the Bureau of Standards Dr. Appel? 
tested seven dyeings which had shown unexpected results 
in daylight exposures and found that they did not obey 
the reciprocity law (intensity x time). This relationship 
is discussed later in this paper. 


— 


*Lighting Research Laboratory, General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland. 
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The advent of fluorescent Mazda lamps about two years 
ago immediately brought forth questions regarding their 
effect upon the fading of dyed textiles. The spectral dis- 
tribution of the energy radiated by the fluorescent daylight 
lamp is slightly different from that of natural daylight in 
the visible spectrum but markedly different in the ultra- 
violet and near-infrared, since the lamp radiates very little 
energy in those regions. Fig. 1 shows the relative distribu- 





RELATIVE ENERGY 





EQUAL FOOTCANDLES 
FOR ALL SOURCES 
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Fig. 1. Relative energy distribution for equal footcandles from 

(A) tungsten-filament lamps at color-temperature 2850 degrees 

Kelvin, (B) sunlight and light from a clear sky on a 45 degree 

plane facing south through %-inch window glass, color- 

temperature 6000 degrees K., and (C) fluorescent daylight 
lamps, color-temperature 6500 degrees K. 


tion of energy in the visible spectrum for natural daylight 
on a 45 degree plane facing south, through one-eighth-inch 
window glass such as was used in our tests, its color- 
temperature being approximately 6000 degrees Kelvin*, 
for a fluorescent daylight lamp at color-temperature 6500 
degrees K., and for a tungsten-filament lamp at a color- 
temperature of 2850 degrees K. 

In order to obtain information regarding relative fading 
under these three sources we have recently completed fad- 
ing tests involving 120 dyed textile specimens. Sixty-seven 
of these were obtained from the Sub-Committee on Light 
Fastness of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists through the courtesy of Dr. W. D. Appel 
and Dr. Wm. H. Cady. Forty were duplicates of the 
specimens used in their “Series 8, Light Exposures.”* The 
materials comprising the 67 specimens were as follows: 
silk, 16; cotton, 19; wool, 16; viscose, 8; acetate, 8. In 
addition, there were included 53 specimens of assorted satin 
ribbons purchased in department stores. 








Experimental Technique 

In order to compare relative fading under radiant energy 
from tungsten-filament and fluorescent daylight lamps, a 
series of seven booths approximately 3 feet long, 8 inches 
wide and 2 feet high were built. Four alternate booths 
were illuminated by tungsten-filament lamps and the other 
three by fluorescent daylight lamps. Each partition had a 
wooden strip one-half inch wide along the bottom, and the 
specimens were mounted on boards which were placed 
beneath the partitions. Thus one end of each specimen was 
exposed to tungsten-filament lamps and the other end to 
fluorescent lamps, with a one-half inch unexposed strip in 
the center upon which the wooden partition rested. This 
made a sharp boundary between exposed and unexposed 
areas and greatly facilitated detection and appraisal of 
fading. The illumination was maintained at 100 footcandles 
on the specimens. They were exposed continuously except 
for the periods when examinations were being made, and 
when any specimen had faded as much as desired it was 
covered with black paper. One object of the test was to 
produce equal amounts of fading by the two light-sources 
in order to evaluate the relative rates of fading. 

For the daylight exposures, duplicates of the specimens 
previously tested were prepared and mounted in a frame- 
work covered with one-eighth inch window glass, metal 


strips covering one end of each specimen. 2 this 


In Fig. 


2 





Fig. 2. Photograph of exposure-frame used in fading tests in 
daylight and of the electronic integrator which measured the 
footcandle-hours of daylight. 
exposure-frame is illustrated. It was inclined at 45 degrees, 
facing south, and was exposed on clear days in June and 
July between 9:00 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. There was a space 
of about two inches between the glass and the specimens 
with freedom of access for air. At the center of the frame 
was placed a photocell behind an opal glass and special 
filter. The cell was connected to an electronic integrator 
calibrated to measure the footcandle-hours exposure to day- 
light. A complete description of this meter will appear later 

in the Journal of the Optical Society of America. 
The specimens exposed to daylight were examined at 
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frequent intervals and compared with those which had 
already been faded by the other sources. The best light- 
source for the detection of small color-differences is one 
which is rich in energy in the spectral region of maximum 
absorption by the material. Small amounts of fading of 
blue materials are more easily detected when viewed in the 
light from tungsten-filament lamps than when viewed in 
natural daylight or in light from fluorescent daylight lamps, 
This is because the greatest absorption by the blue mate- 
rials is in the red end of the spectrum where the tungsten- 
filament lamps radiate a relatively greater amount of 
energy. Conversely, small amounts of fading of red, pink 
and yellow materials are more easily detected in natural or 
artificial daylight which is rich in blue light. Consequently 
the red, pink, orange and yellow specimens were examined 
in natural or artificial daylight and the blues in light from 
tungsten-filament lamps. 
Fading Under Daylight Tungsten-Filament Lamps 
and Fluorescent Daylight Lamps 

Twelve of the specimens did not fade at all, or by too 
small an amount for appraisal, during the time they were 
exposed. Relative exposures in footcandle-hours for the 
remaining 108 specimens for equal fading of duplicate 


specimens, were as shown in Table I. The average ex- 





TABLE I 
Distribution of 108 colored textiles with respect to exposure- 
ratios (footcandle-hours) required to produce equal amounts of 
fading with three light-sources. 
Number of specimens equally faded 


Exposure relative to Tungsten Fluorescent 
i : 


natural daylight Light Daylight 
Below 0.5 t 4 
351 40.75 12 9 
76 to 1.00 12 12 
1.01 to 1.25 10 14 
1.26 to 1.50 1S 3 
1.51 to 1.75 14 17 
1.76 to 2.00 8 10 
2.01 to 2.25 14 14 
2.26 to 2.50 2 1 
2.51 to 3.00 2 3 
3 to 4 9 6 
Greater than 4 6 5 
108 108 
Average ratio 
Tungsten-filament light 1.81 
Fluorescent daylight 1.68 


For 110 specimens the average exposure ratio, fluorescent day- 
light to tungsten-filament light, was 0.99, 





posures for equal fading for the two artificial sources, based 
on daylight as 1.0, were as follows : tungsten-filament lamps 
(50- and 75-watt sizes), 1.81; fluorescent daylight lamps, 
1.68. In other words, natural sunlight generally produced 
more fading than either of the artificial illuminants for the 
same;exposures in footcandle-hours. 

With the exception of two or three specimens the char- 
acter of the change in color upon exposure to liglit was 
independent of the light-source used. An additional test 
with nine specimens was made with two other sources 
radiating practically monochromatic energy. One of these, 
a “germicidal” lamp, radiates most of its energy at 42537 
in the middle-ultraviolet, beyond the short-wave limit of 
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the solar spectrum. The other source, a sodium lamp, radi- 
ates most of its energy at 45890. Four specimens showed 
practically no fading after exposure for 240 hours to the 
sodium lamp at an illumination of over 2000 footcandles. 
The other five specimens faded about equally under the 
two sources but there was no apparent difference in color 
of the faded areas under the two sources. 


Dependence of Fading on Spectral Character of 
Illuminant 


Energy must be absorbed in order to produce fading, 
but absorption of energy does not necessarily produce fad- 
ing. Apparently the ultraviolet and blue portions of the 
solar spectrum are relatively more effective in producing 
fading than the green and red. However, that portion of 
the solar spectrum which is highly absorbed by window 
glass (principally energy of wavelengths shorter than 
43500) is not responsible for an appreciable part of the 
total fading by sunlight. This was found to be the case in 
our previous tests’ with 25 colored ribbons. In tests of 
1252 especially prepared dyeings at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards® it was found that the presence or absence of a window- 
glass cover over the samples during exposure had prac- 
tically no effect on the fading of 74 per cent of the samples 
and only a slight effect on 22 per cent of them. It had a 
marked effect on the fading of the other four per cent. 
These results do not necessarily indicate that the spectral 
region A3000-A3500 is not important in fading, but rather 
that the energy in that region in sunlight is small in amount 
as compared with other spectral regions producing fading. 

In our comparative fading tests with tungsten-filament 
lamps and fluorescent daylight lamps there appeared to be 
a correlation between color of the material and _ relative 
fading under the two sources. Blue materials faded some- 
what faster under the tungsten-filament lamps, but reds. 
pinks and yellows faded a little faster under the fluorescent 
daylight lamps. For most of the specimens the difference 
in rate of fading under the two sources was not very great, 
and the average rate for all specimens was almost exactly 
the same. 

Tests with germicidal (42537) and sodium (A5890) 
lamps were mentioned above. In addition to the value 
of those tests in determining the effect of wavelength of 


incident energy upon the color of the faded material, they 


were of value in indicating the relative effectiveness of 
those spectral regions in producing fading. Only a few 
specimens were equally faded under the two sources, but 
these indicated that the 42537 region was from 5 to 85 
times as effective as the A5890 region. Our previous 
tests have indicated that the red end of the spectrum— 
wavelengths longer than 6000—is relatively ineffective 
in fading many specimens. This conclusion has been 
further confirmed by tests in sunlight under red, green 
and blue glass 
occurred under 
green and very 

From Fig. 1 


filters. The greatest amount of fading 
the blue glass, appreciably less under the 
little under the red. 


it is seen that there is little difference in 
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spectral distribution of energy, in the visible spectrum, for 
equal footcandles of natural daylight and light from the 
fluorescent daylight lamp. Consequently, the appreciably 
faster fading in daylight is probably due to its greater 
energy in the near-ultraviolet, approximately 43400-4000. 
These various results indicate that most of the fading 
in sunlight is due to energy in the spectral region 43000- 
6000. 

Comparing the energy distribution curves for light from 
tungsten-filament and fluorescent daylight lamps, we would 
expect that on the average the fading might be somewhat 
faster under the fluorescent lamps because of*the relatively 
greater energy in the region A4000-45500. However, the 
average rate of fading was found to be approximately 
the same under the two sources. The explanation for this 
finding is not readily apparent but the result appears 
to be quite definite. 

Our previous tests have shown that energy from a clear 
north sky, rich in blue and near-ultraviolet, is appreciably 
more effective than an equal number of footcandle-hours 
of sunlight in producing fading. 


Absolute Fastness 
Although fastness is relative, it is important to know 
how soon fading may be expected under a given level 
of illumination in show-windows, in display cases and in 
actual use. An analysis of fading data for 1252 specimens 
exposed at the Bureau of Standards® reveals the fact 
that over half of them were appreciably faded after ex- 


120 


specimens, about 50 per cent of them showed perceptible 


posure to sunlight for 24 hours. In our tests with 
fading after exposure under tungsten-filament or fluorescent 
daylight lamps for 50,000 footcandle-hours (500 hours at 
100 footcandles), although about half of those showing 
fading were only very slightly faded. 

Dyeings made from a particular dyestuff may have quite 
different degrees of fastness to light, depending upon the 
material dyed, the concentration of the dye, method of 
application, etc. In general, the fastness of the dyes 
increases when the concentration is increased that is, tints 
Violet, 


orchid and blue appear to be more fugitive than other 


are more fugitive than the more saturated colors. 


Cf re Ts. 
Nature of Color Change When Fading Occurs 
For many of the specimens exposed we have made 

spectral reflectance curves on the General Electric Record- 

ing Spectrophotometer, both of the new and the faded 
materials. 

3 and 4. 


found that the material bleaches (reflectance increases) 


Typical reflection curves are shown in Figs. 
For nearly every specimen examined it was 


in the spectral region of maximum absorption, and darkens 
(reflectance decreases) in the region of minimum absorp- 
tion. The resultant effect may be to make the material 
either lighter or darker, depending on the color. For 
example, several green specimens became darker upon 
exposure, since the spectral region of minimum absorption 
is near the center of the visible spectrum, whereas blue 


specimens usually become lighter. 
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Fig. 3. Spectral reflectance of a specimen of pink silk (N) 
before and (F) after exposure sufficient to cause moderate 
fading. 
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The Reciprocity Law 

As previously stated, on the average the fading with a 
single light-source appears to be approximately propor- 
tional to the exposure in footcandle-hours; that is, to the 
product of intensity of illumination and duration of ex- 
posure. Our studies of spectral effectiveness have indicated 
that a higher rate of fading on this basis is to be expected 
with natural daylight than with the tungsten-filament and 
fluorescent lamps. The reason for this expected result 
as stated above is the much larger amount of near-ultra- 
violet associated with each footcandle of daylight than 
with the other two sources. In Table I it will be noted 
that only about one-fourth of the specimens required less 
exposure with tungsten-filament and fluorescent lamps 
than with daylight to produce equal fading. It is probable 
that at least a part of this result is due to their failure 
to obey the reciprocity law. Thus a long exposure at a 
low level of illumination may sometimes cause more fading 
than an equal exposure of footcandle-hours at a higher 
illumination. 

Accelerated Fading 

There is often need for some type of light-source by 
means of which accelerated fading tests can be made, 
and various sources and devices for this purpose have been 
used. Comparative results for such devices have already 
been published with respect to 40 specimens which were 
duplicates of some of those used in our tests.* 

No light-source has as yet been developed which dupli- 
cates the spectral distribution of any phase of daylight 
throughout the near-ultraviolet and the visible spectrum. 
Hence there can be only an approximate correlation be- 
tween such accelerated tests and tests under natural day- 
light for specific materials or dyes. Even daylight itself 
is quite variable in spectral distribution, but if exposures 
continue over a long enough time this variation should 
tend to average out. 

Individual specimens of dyed textiles vary over a wide 
range in their relative fading under artificial light and 
natural daylight. For example, for the specimens in 
Table I the relative exposure under tungsten-filament light 
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Fig. 4. Spectral reflectance of a specimen of yellow cotton cloth 
(N) before and (F) after exposure sufficient to cause moderate 
fading. 


compared with that under natural daylight for equal 
fading, varied over a range from 0.3 to 10 with an average 
value of 1.8. This latter value, for 108 specimens, is in 
very fair agreement with the result we obtained with 25 
colored ribbons fifteen years ago. Hence it seems that 
averages of well-assorted specimens may be _ indicative 
of the effect of specific sources. 

It appears safe to say that accelerated tests on dyed 
textiles can furnish valuable qualitative information re- 
garding fastness of the dyes. However, it cannot be safely 
stated that one hour of exposure in such a test is equivalent 
to a definite number of hours of exposure to sunlight. 

It is obvious that the footcandle-hour is not a complete 
measure of the exposure with any light-source. On the 
other hand, many instruments are available for the measure- 
ment of level of illumination and it is the factor of which 
we are most conscious. Therefore, it was used as the 
unit of exposure in our tests. As pointed out above, 
fading may be dependent on level of illumination as well as 
duration. Obviously it is necessary to make exposures to 
daylight at high levels of illumination, hence it is not 
possible to separate the factors of spectral quality and 
illumination level. 

Time does not appear to be a sufficient measure of 
exposure to daylight since even under standardized condi- 
tions of exposure such as have been used in our tests 
and those of others, the level of illumination varies greatly 
during the test. It might be better to make continuous 
exposures throughout the day, and mechanically integrate 
the exposure in footcandle-hours. In this way it would 
not be necessary to wait for especially clear weather, or to 
limit the exposures to definite seasons. 

It is well known, and further confirmed by our tests, 
that the ultraviolet and blue parts of the solar spectrum 
and other sources promote fading. Consequently the most 
favorable source for accelerated fading tests as discussed 
above would be one which radiates a great deal of energy 
in those spectral regions. Such a source is the 1000-watt 
Type H-6 water-cooled mercury lamp.® With the regular 
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The Resin Fiber “Vinyon” 


F. BONNET, Ph.D.* 


HE development of resin fibers for textile purposes 

is of comparatively recent date although the idea 

of possibly using gums and resins as a source of 
textile fibers was suggested many years ago.** The discov- 
ery of methods for converting cellulose into continuous fila- 
ment rayons was followed by the phenomenal development 
of a new industry. This in turn led to studies concerning 
the internal structure of natural cellulosic fibers like cotton 
and those obtained from regenerated cellulose. It was 
found, for example, that when a still plastic fiber of re- 
generated cellulose is stretched, it gains in strength or 
tenacity and X-ray investigations suggested that such 
stretching gave orientation to the molecular structure. 

The ordinary natural gums, waxes or resins do not show 
such orientation or at least only to a slight degree when 
stretched which is also true of most of the synthetic resins 
used in the plastic industry today; but those resins which 
can be polymerized into long straight chain molecular 
compounds all show an increase in tenacity when stretched 
to a marked degree. 


a 


| The recently developed resins, nylon and “Vinyon” are 
very good examples of such molecular orientation and it 
now that only 


seems such substances or resins which 
have this straight chain molecular structure are suitable 
for textile fibers. 
“Vinyon,” as has previously been pointed out (Dyestuff 
Reporter, Vol. 29, No. 5, Mar. 4/40) is a co-polymer of 
' vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. That is to say, 88-90 
per cent vinyl chloride and 12-10 vinyl acetate both as 
monomers are thoroughly mixed and then subjected to 
simultaneous or co-polymerization until a molecular weight 


of about 20,000 is obtained for the polymer. 


By varying 

the proportion of chloride to acetate a whole group of 
| polymers can, of course, be made and by controling the 
, polymerization each mixture can produce polymers with 
, quite a wide range of molecular weights. However, the 
one which has been found most suitable for textile purposes 
is the co-polymer “Vinyon” given above. 

The vinyl chloride polymerized by itself gives a water 
white hard tough resin with a softening temperature so 
high it is necessary to use plasticizers in order to press and 
mold it, but the use of such external plasticizers often 
makes the softened resin subject to a change in composition 
and properties due to a removal of some of the plasticizer 
by evaporation, oxidation or solvent extraction. 


Vinyl acetate, polymerized by itself, also gives a water 
white clear resin but one which softens a few degrees 


above room temperature. But mixing the two polymers 


in the above proportions does not give “Vinyon.” In fact, 


*Director of Textile Research and Standards 
American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 
**Dr. Robert Hook, “Micrographia,” 1664. 


Laboratory, 


October 14, 1940 


mixtures of the polymerized resins do not give blends 
having the modified properties of each but only weak or 
indifferent products. When, however, the monomers of 
the chloride and acetate are mixed and co-polymerized, then 
the acetate seems to internally plasticize the chloride. 
Hence, no external plasticizers are needed and none what- 
ever are used with “Vinyon.” The vinyl acetate being an 
integral part of “Vinyon” itself, there can be no change 
in the latter’s composition nor its properties. This con- 
dition makes for great stability and accounts for many of 
the remarkable properties of this textile resin. 

The co-polymer as a white powder is dissolved in 
acetone to give a 25 per cent dope solution which is 
spun through stainless steel multiholed jets just as is 
done in acetate spinning. The acetone as it evaporates 
into the air, is, of course, recovered and the yarn is 
collected suitable 


on bobbins. 


Curiously enough this 
freshly spun yarn has but little strength and not until it 
is slowly stretched does the tenacity rise. Thus, yarns of 
various tenacities and extensibilities can be obtained de- 


An 


explanation of this phenomenon is that when first spun 


pending upon the degree of stretch given to the yarn. 


the long straight chain molecules are arranged in a helter- 
skelter fashion but that as the yarn is slowly stretched, 
the long chains gradually become more and more oriented 
in the direction of the pull and the greater the stretch the 
greater the orientation. Apparently the frictional drag 
of one long molecule over the other increases as orientation 
takes place and it is this longitudinal hugging of the 
molecules which gives the remarkable increase in strength. 

This stretching is, therefore, an important factor in 
obtaining a “Vinyon” yarn of any desired strength, ex- 
tensibility, elasticity, etc. Such stretching may amount to 
several hundred per cent for producing yarns of 4 grams 
per denier which is equivalent to almost 80,000 pounds per 
square inch. After stretching the yarn is given a set by 
heating it under tension to 190-212° F. which stabilizes 
the yarn in regard to shrinkage up to about 150° F. Above 
this temperature heating causes shrinkage to take place 
with corresponding reduction in tenacity and increase in 
The a dumb-bell 
shape and much larger in size than after stretching which, 


elongation. filaments as spun are of 
however, does not change the cross-sectional shape nor 
does it in anyway cause the filaments to become brittle. 
Thus, a yarn of only 8 denier and 10 filaments, each fila- 
ment of which is, therefore, much finer than silk, has 
sufficient strength and pliability to be knit on a regular 
stocking machine into a gossamer tubular fabric. 

The properties of “Vinyon” are quite remarkable. Con- 
centrated acids like sulfuric, nitric, hydrochloric, hydro- 
fluoric, do not affect it at room temperatures, neither does 
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aqua regia. In the same way it is immune to 30 per cent 
caustic soda or potash solutions or 28 per cent ammonium 
hydroxide. Not even copper ammonia solution has any 
effect on it. Also gasoline, mineral oils, alcohols and 
glycols have no effect on it. However, such organic 
substances like the ketones (acetone) will dissolve it; and 
certain esters, halogenated hydrocarbons, amines, aromatic 
hydrocarbons, may partially dissolve or swell it. Water has 
no action on it in any way and unlike rayon, cotton, 
acetate, silk, wool or nylon, water is not even absorbed 
by it in any appreciable amounts. Hence the strength of 
“Vinyon” yarns and fabrics is the same both dry and wet. 
It is also not affected by yeasts, molds, bacteria or so- 
called mildew growths. Moths and beetles do not attack 
it. With a specific gravity like wool, about 1.3, it is a 
textile fiber of most interesting and remarkable properties 
which should find many uses. 

One of the first essentials is that it can be dyed. This 
seemed to offer considerable difficulty ; first, because water 
neither wet nor swelled it, as it does other fibers; and 
second, due to its thermoplastic nature, it was necessary 
to do the dyeing at temperatures well below the boiling 
point of water. However, investigation soon showed that 
the ordinary amounts of the insoluble acetate rayon dye- 
stuffs could be used if dispersed in aqueous solution in 
the presence of small amounts of certain organic chemicals 
like o-hydroxydipheny] called “assistants.” In the presence 
of such “assistants” the dyestuff was satisfactorily ex- 
hausted. The choice of a suitable “assistant,” however, 
determines in a large measure the fastness. Of course, 
the yarn can be colored by putting various pigments into 
the spinning dope just as can be done with viscose or 
acetate, but such coloring is, strictly speaking, not dyeing 
and is at best quite limited in its commercial application. 

The largest use for “Vinyon” is at present in filter 
cloths which are made in a wide variety of weaves. 

Being thermoplastic at the comparatively low tempera- 
ture of 150° F., higher temperatures cause first a gradual 
shrinkage to take place and then softening. This property 
is of decided advantage when “Vinyon” staple is blended, 
for example, with other fibers like cotton or wool in the 
manufacture of felts. Again when combination or plied 
yarns are made into fabrics which are subsequently dyed 
and shrunken by merely heating them in hot water some 
remarkably interesting and novel fabrics have been made 
some of which seem suitable for millinery and upholstery 
purposes, 

Owing to its good strength and true elasticity, higher 
tensions can be used on knitting machines with the result 
that a fine gauge fabric can be knit on a comparatively 
coarse gauge machine. 

The fact that “Vinyon” is not affected by water; that it 
has high strength; that it is elastic; that it is not subject 
to bacterial, yeast, mold, enzyme or similar action; that it 
is not affected by sunshine or weather when exposed to 
them over long periods of time, make it an excellent 


material for fish nets, cords and twine. In fact, extensive 
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tests have been made along the Florida coast over a six 
months’ trial period in comparison with the regular cotton 
nets impregnated with tar and other preservatives. Not 
only did the reports show no deterioration of the “Vinyon” 
nets, but quite surprisingly twice the catch of the other 
nets. This was explained by the fact that the treatment 
of the cotton cords with tar or preservatives made them 
more visible to the fish than the untreated and possibly 
finer cord used in the “Vinyon” nets. 

“Vinyon” is also an exceptionally good insulating mate- 
rial, first because the resin has a high dielectric st rength 
and second, that it does not absorb water. In consequence 
the dry yarn develops static quite easily and is capable of 
retaining an electrostatic charge for some time. Sugges- 
tions have already been made to make use of this property. 

The combination of interesting properties of “Vinyon” 
have suggested many uses for it both as a continuous 
filament yarn and in the form of staple. Some of these 
have already been mentioned but the following might also 
be of interest: hosiery, waterproofs, tent and tarpaulin 
materials, umbrella fabrics, shoe linings, sail cloth, fireproof 
awnings, tobacco cloth, curtains, braids, velvets, millinery 
and upholstery fabrics. 

But “Vinyon” is still in the early stages of development 
and a policy of careful test and trial is being followed 
to avoid the ordinary pitfalls of commercial development. 


Fading of Dyed Textiles— 
(Concluded from page 546) 


glass water jacket its principal spectral range is from 
43000 in the ultraviolet throughout the visible spectrum. 
If a quartz water jacket is used, it becomes a powerful 
source of middle-ultraviolet energy (between 2000 and 
43000), and would probably be a more efficient source 
for accelerated fading than any other now in use. It has 
a luminous efficiency of approximately 65 lumens per 
watt input. The cooling water stream carries away about 
70 per cent of the energy input, with the result that the 
energy per footcandle is very low, being about one-third 
that of direct sunlight. This makes it possible to produce 
high levels of illumination with a high component of 
ultraviolet and visible energy without undue heating of 
the materials being tested for fastness. 
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Cellulose Ether Finishes 


for Textiles 


J. ANDREW CLARK* 


LKALI soluble cellulose ethers have become of 
increasing interest and importance in the finish- 
ing of cottons, filament rayons, spun rayons and 
mixtures of the latter with acetate. Whereas the per- 
; manence of such finishes throughout repeated laundering 
| has long been well established, especially on cotton goods, 
| developments in the synthetic fabric field have reached a 
commercial status more recently. Many of the other 
treatments tried on such goods have lacked permanency 
and even though the initial hand was satisfactory, after 
; washing the cloth has become soft and raggy. The suc- 
cessful results with cellulose ethers are characterized by a 
most pleasing initial hand on spun rayon and mixtures, and 
laundering under standard test conditions does not alter 
this feature. Perhaps equally important is the factor of 
shrinkage control and stabilization of dimensions attained 
with these ethers following several years of tests and 
technical studies with which the author has been asso- 
ciated. This novel use of alkali soluble cellulose ethers has 
involved surprisingly small percentages, which are fully 
retained after numbers of washings. 


The alkali soluble cellulosic finishes are applied in caus- 
tic soda solution by any of the usual methods such as 
padding, back-filling or spreading. When concentrations 

of cellulose ether above possibly-4 per cent are padded, a 
| geared mangle must be used to avoid slipping, as would be 

the case with high concentrations of starch. Solutions 
containing mineral or other fillers applied in either the 
mangle or back-filler are being used and are extremely 
) laundry resistant. Finishes of this type are also being 
applied to both sides of the cloth for certain industrial 
uses. 


To obtain the permanent character of the cellulose 


ether, it is necessary to coagulate it after application to the 
cloth. Coagulation may be obtained by neturalizing with 
acid, semi-drying, followed by acid or hot water, or dilu- 
tion of the caustic with boiling water. The method selected 
depends upon the effect to be produced in the final finish 
of the cloth. Semi-drying of cotton yields a linen-like 
hand and appearance with a tendency toward openness of 
the cloth. Some concerns prefer semi-drying on the frame 
as the means of obtaining the most uniform shrinkage 
control. 


Semi-drying may be carried out by removal of 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent of the water by cans, hot frame or other 
forms of heated driers. Because of the caustic content, it 





*Sylvania Industrial Corporation. 


October 14, 1940 


is desirable to avoid completely drying the cloth or over- 
heating. After semi-drying, the cloth is washed to remove 
caustic after which it may be kier boiled, bleached, or 
otherwise subjected to the usual processing. 


Use of acid for coagulation may give a somewhat softer 
finish than is obtained by semi-drying and the cloth is 
likely to have a fuller hand. Acetic acid may produce a 
softer effect than an equivalent of either formic or sul- 
furic acids. Coagulation with acid is frequently used in 
the treatment of wide sheetings, damask, back-filled shirt- 
ings and spun rayons, as it fits in well with standard prac- 
tices. The softest cellulosic finishes are sometimes obtained 
by coagulation with boiling water, but inasmuch as some 
of the cellulose ether may be lost in this treatment, a small 


amount of acid is usually added to the bath to prevent this. 


Cellulose ether solutions may be applied at almost any 
point in the finishing routing. At one time it was thought 
best to use it on dried bleached cotton cloth and a firm 
papery hand was obtained which was most difficult to 
convert to a soft mellow effect without excessive use of 
softener and mechanical breaking. Being permanent, the 
cellulose ether finish would become firm again after laun- 
dering. This procedure, however, works out nicely for 
table damask, and after a schreiner calendaring, a lus- 
trous firm damask finish is obtained. Soft and mellow 
permanent finishes are now being secured by application of 
the cellulose ether to either grey cotton cloth or to the 
dried cloth after kier boiling. To most of us, trained in 
the belief that uniformity of application of most products 
for dyeing or finishing is dependent on having an absor- 
bent bottom, application to grey cloth is almost incom- 
prehensible, yet fabrics so treated not only have a uniform 
finish but are also remarkably laundry resistant. This 
point of application is used both for padding and back- 
filling with many cotton, rayon and spun rayon construc- 
tions and is convenient and economical in most plants as 


compared with other points at which treating is done. 


Flexibility in the control of the finishes obtained with 
the alkali soluble cellulose ethers permits its application at 
the most economical point in the routing, as determined 
for the individual plant. Thus in one plant conditions are 
such that the ether can be applied most conveniently to 
64 x 64 wide sheeting after kier boiling. In another 
plant, equipment layout and routing requires that the same 
construction be padded in the grey and then followed by 
acid coagulation before kier boiling. Wide sheeting is 
finished with 314 per cent to 4% per cent of cellulosic 
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solutions. The most mellow effects are produced when ap- 
plied in the grey since the various wet operations soften 
and full the fabric considerably more than if the cloth 
were treated in the bleached condition. Control of the 
conditions during the finishing can result in increased 
yield, lower shrinkage, or perhaps a gain in tensile strength. 

In cotton print cloth constructions, the lower counts 
such as 80 x 60 have been backfilled and finished plain or 
in prints for shirtings, shorts, etc. In order to produce 
full and mellow effects, the cloth is singed and padded 
directly in the grey with the cellulose ether solution. The 
cloth is then run into a warm acid bath for coagulation 
following which it is washed and kier boiled and bleached 
as usual. Solutions containing 2 per cent to 3 per cent 
cellulose ether and 4 per cent to 6 per cent of clay give 
excellent laundry resistance and retention of the clay. and 
yield soft mellow effects. 

Printed percales counting 80 x 80 for the dress trade 
are treated in the grey after singeing with solutions of 
2 per cent to 3 per cent cellulose ether, which is then 
coagulated with acid. Kier boiling and bleaching follow 
as usual. 

Osnaburgs intended for draperies and other heavier fab- 
rics in the grey are treated with 3 per cent to 4 per cent 
cellulose ether coagulated in acid and finished as usual. 

In many cases, it has been found possible to obtain 
additional return of about 1 per cent without increased 
shrinkage over the regular starch finish. The shrinkage 
may be lowered by possibly 1 per cent or more even when 
no special means are taken to produce lower shrinkage 
values. 

In some cases, double applications, with intermediate 
coagulation by semi-drying, have been used in England 
and the United States to produce stiff laundry resistant 
finishes. This can be varied according to the purpose 
for which the cloth is to be used, but in general a crisp 
but pliable fabric is possible. 

Cellulose ether has been used for some time to produce 
permanent finishes with warp shrinkage as low as 2 per 
cent on marquisette for window curtains. 

Satisfactory lawn and organdy finishes are being ob- 
tained, and while not entirely as transparent as the fin- 
ishes produced by use of concentrated sulfuric acid, the 
cellulose ether has the advantage of being considerably 
cheaper, and has a pleasing initial finish well retained 
after laundering. 

Sheeting, such as 48 x 48, 2.85 yd. constructions can be 
finished to have a sheer linen like appearance with 3 per 
cent to 4 per cent cellulose ether applied to the kier boiled 
cloth. Control of the caustic content while semi drying 
produces this effect. 

In all types of fabrics mentioned, it has been observed 
that the cellulose ether application has eliminated the 
necessity of causticizing prior to printing as is com- 
monly practiced to obtain increased color value. This 
effect is most noticeable on loosely woven constructions 
of soft spun yarns such as drapery osnaburgs. 
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Some of the most interesting of recent developments jp 
the application of alkali soluble cellulose ether have og. 
curred in rayon finishing. 

While small percentages applied to filament or spun 
rayons have a remarkable effect in producing fullness of 
hand and character, it would seem that the ability of this 
treatment to produce stabilization of dimensions in these 
fabrics as well as low shrinkage is receiving the greatest 
interest. One and two-way flake spun rayon and acetate 
mixtures which normally show shrinkages of 5 per cent 
to 7 per cent are said to be reduced frequently to 3 per 
cent and often as low as 2 per cent without damage to 
the fabric either through reduction of tensile strength or 
abrasive resistance. 

Spun rayon gabardines, twills, etc., which show shrink- 
ages as high as 13 per cent to 17 per cent may be reduced 
to as little as 5 per cent, while at the same time the work- 
ing loss is often materially reduced. 

An additional advantage of using alkali soluble cellu- 
lose ether for this purpose is that the reduction in shrink- 
age and the stabilization of dimensions is not limited 
to fabrics containing low percentages of acetate, but it is 
practical to use it in cloth with 40 per cent or more of 
acetate fiber content, by suitable control of procedure and 
formula. 

Substantial commercial use has demonstrated that by a 
low caustic content and short time of contact, no ap- 
preciable saponification of the acetate occurs. It has been 
shown in cross dyeing that the acetate remains white when 
the proper conditions were followed. 

In addition to obtaining stability of dimensions with 
rayons, tests indicate that with low count filament con- 
structions, such as 92 x 68, 72 x 56 Pigment crepes, 112 x 
72 and other lining fabrics, an increase of resistance to 
seam slippage of 50 per cent to 100 per cent has been ob- 
tained by finishing with alkali soluble cellulose ether. This 
effect is not lost in laundering or dry cleaning, as would 
be the case with many of the materials used for prevent- 
ing seam slippage. ¢ ¢ 


CORRECTION 
HE publishers of the AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER 
regret, through an error on the part of the printer, 
several lines were omitted from the paper entitled “Nylon” 
by R. Gerger and K. Lathrop, published in the September 
2, 1940, edition. 

On page 438, left hand column, fifth line from the top, 
it reads as follows: 

Hydrochloric acid (conc.). Nylon is very insoluble with 
no apparent weakening of the fiber in the boiling, as well as 
the cold, solution. 

The statement regarding hydrochloric acid should have 
been made regarding Caustic soda. The original paper 
read as follows: Hydrochloric acid (conc.).—Nylon is 
very readily soluble in the cold. 

Potassium Hydroxide (5%). Nylon is very insoluble 
with no apparent weakening of the fiber in the boiling, 
as well as the cold, solution. 
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Research Activities 
of the A.A.T.C.C. for 1939-1940 


BERTIL A. RYBERG* 


HE Research Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists has con- 
tinued its excellent work of developing test meth- 
ods and standards, particularly in the field of color. It 


has broadened its scope adding Sub-Committees to cover 
the following subjects: 


Atmospheric Fading of Dyed Acetate Rayon, Wm. H. 
Cady, Chairman. 


Moth Proofing, J. Robert Bonnar, Chairman. 
Fire Proofing, Alfred R. Macormac, Chairman. 


Tabulation of Fundamental Fiber Properties, John N. 
Dalton, Chairman. (This committee is a joint one with 


the A.S.T.M.). 

Several of the existing sub-committees have been re- 
organized and are actively engaged in laying out detailed 
programs covering the subjects under their jurisdiction. 
Many of them are well started on their programs of re- 
vision of existing test methods. 

Other new committees which are in the process of for- 
mation will cover the dry-cleaning field in relation to color 
fastness and possibly shrinkage. Investigation of the phy- 
siological effect of the newer type synthetic resin and 
cellulose ester finishes as applied to textiles is being con- 
sidered at the present moment. 

The new committees appointed by the Council, one on 
Publicity and the other on Standardization and Interpre- 
tation are working closely with the Research Committee. 
These two committees, with the assistance of the Asso- 
ciate Director of Research, are establishing and maintain- 
ing contacts with other Technical groups interested in 
similar problems. Examples of such are joint and co- 
operating committees of the A.A.T.C.C. and the A.S.T.M. 
Other groups with which the A.A.T.C.C. are co-operating 
are :— 

The National Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics. 

The American Institute of Laundering. 

The National Association of Dyers and Cleaners. 

The American Association of Textile Technologists. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

The Canvas Water-Proofers Association. 

The National Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant 

Manufacturers. 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Better Business Bureaus. 





*Associate Director of Research. 


The A.A.T.C.C. which has held membership in the 
American Standards Association for the past two years, has 
been invited to serve on a committee of the ASA known 
as the Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods. 
This invitation has been accepted and Dr. Olney, Chairman 
of the Research Committee, has been appointed an official 
representative and the Associate Director of Research, his 
alternate. The Research Committee is preparing a list of 
standards and test methods developed by the various sub- 
committees for acceptance as American Standards by the 
ASA, under A.A.T.C.C. sponsorship. 


Further evidence of the cooperative spirit of the 
A.A.T.C.C. is shown by the Association’s offer of its 
services and facilities to the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, which offer has been acknowl- 
edged by Messrs. Robert Stevens, Vannevar Bush and the 
Commanding Officer of the Quartermasters Department, 
members of the National Defense Advisory Commission. 

The foregoing report gives a general picture of the 
activities of the Research Committee. The following mate- 
rial covers specific projects indicating in a general way the 
results accomplished. 

The Cotton Fastness Committee reports that the revised 
Wash Fastness Tests have been accepted by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and are being included in the 
revision of Woven Dress Fabrics-Testing and Reporting, 
Commercial Standard CS59-39. 


The Committee on Fastness to Light has cooperated 
with the National of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics Technical Committee on a draft of tests for fastness 
to light of all textiles and classifications based upon these 
tests, for use in labeling textiles for the benefit of con- 
sumers. 


Association 


The Committee is carrying on a series of light 
fastness tests in Florida and comparing them with the 
results of lamp tests. Two new fading lamps are being 
studied for duplicability of results and comparison with 
existing lamps. 


The Committee on Fastness to Perspiration has been 
actively engaged in a restudy of the present test method 
particularly in relation to rayon and acetate rayon linings 
and dress goods. A great many tests were made on 4 
variety of fabrics in order to compare the existing method 
with suggested modifications. As a result of this work, it 
was concluded that a drying oven at 100° F. + 2° could 
be safely substituted for the previously specified desiccators. 
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Also, the time factor was materially reduced. A more 
detailed report will be found in the 1940 Year Book. 

The Committee on Fastness to Rubbing (Crocking) has 
been actively engaged in developing a better method for 
evaluating the results obtained by the crockmeter. The 
grey spot system as given in the 1937 Year Book has 
proven very useful; however, the new method based on 
standard greys provided by the Munsell Color Co., is 
being enthusiastically received, although still in the experi- 
mental stage. It promises to provide a simple, accurate 
device for measuring or evaluating fastness to rubbing 
(crocking). Incidentally, this same method is proving to 
be of value for all types of color transfer. The Crockmeter 
itself is proving to be of considerable value judging from 
the number in use (210). It is being studied further in 
order to adapt it to the testing of yarn, slubbing and stock, 
also various types of soft, thick fabrics. 

The Committee on Waterproofness of Fabrics has been 
reorganized and is working up a new program. This 
program calls for a study of existing test methods and their 
revision and the development of new methods for measur- 
ing certain characteristics. Special emphasis will be placed 
on the interpretation of results from any and all methods 
of test. The number of newer type water repellent finishes 
and their evaluation will provide an extensive program for 
this committee. 

The Committee on Color has expanded its annual 
3ibliography of Color with Special Reference to Textiles 
and Dyes. It has continued its cooperation with the 
Inter-Society Color Council of which the A.A.T.C.C. is a 
member. This committee recommends that the A.A.T.C.C. 
adopt the color nomenclature as developed by the Inter- 
Society Color Council. 

The Committee on Shrinkage of Textiles reports that 
the Tentative Method for Shrinkage of Textiles other 
than Cotton, appears to be satisfactory for wool and silk 
and stabilized rayons, but to date no satisfactory method 
of testing has been found which will determine the shrink- 
age of rayons both filament and staple. This committee 
is also investigating the possibility of corelating the present 
wash wheel specified for shrinkage tests, with domestic 
types of washers. 

The Committee on Methods for Determining Finishing 
Materials has been reorganized and is planning to revise 
the present methods for determining sizing and finishing 
materials in textiles. The newer types of finishing com- 
pounds such as synthetic resins, cellulose esters, cationic 
softeners, antiseptics and others of a similar nature will be 
investigated for the purpose of identifying and evaluating 
them on textiles. 

The Committee on Fiber Analysis has revised the 
Sulfuric Acid Method for Determining Wool in 
with other Fibers. 


Mixtures 
This revision is principally a change 
in technique of handling the samples, with the object of 
increasing the number of analyses that can be made for 


any given length of time without sacrificing accuracy. 
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The committee is also cooperating with the A.S.T.M. in 
an interlaboratory check of the Sulfuric Acid and 
Aluminium Chloride Methods for determining wool in 
mixtures with cellulose fibers. This interlaboratory check 
is being made with the object of determining which method 
is the better in all respects. 

The Committee on Crease Resistance and Permanency 
of Finish has developed an instrument known as the 
Drape Meter, for evaluating certain characteristics of a 
fabric due to its finish. It measures stiffness and is 
sensitive enough to show the effect of different finishes on 
the same type of cloth. This machine is now being tried 
in several laboratories for the purpose of determining its 
usefulness and reproducibility of results. 

This committee is keeping in close touch with a similar 
committee of the A.S.T.M. in order to avoid duplication 
of effort and to avail itself of their work. 

A new Committee on Testing Flameproofing on Textile 
Materials, recently organized, has already contributed an 
extensive bibliography, a tentative method of test and 
a standard apparatus. 

The Committee on Transference of Color has developed 
a group of tentative tests covering—Hot pressing-dry-color 
change—Mark-off—result of wet and dry pressing—Sub- 
limation (transference caused by pressure during storage) 
—Transference during bleaching of colored striped material. 
The question of standards is being thoroughly investigated 
in view of the increased popularity of informative labeling. 

A new Committee on Mothproofing is working together 
with a similar committee from the A.S.T.M. and has 
offered a tentative method of test for evaluating moth- 
prooiness or resistance. Many details concerning the 
interpretation of results, effects of washing and dry 
cleaning are being investigated as well as abrasion. 

Another new Committee on Atmospheric Fading of 
Dyed Acetate Rayon has been extremely active due to the 
increased recognition of this condition by consumer groups. 
A great deal of work has been done in determining the 
cause of this fading, factors influencing the degree of 
fading, development of suitable test apparatus and correla- 
tion of various types of test apparatus now in use. In- 
hibitors have been investigated but it is felt that they do 
not solve the basic problem. 

A joint Committee on Basic Fiber Properties composed 
of members of the A.A.T.C.C. and the A.S.T.M. was 
recently organized with the object of accumulating and 
tabulating a list of fundamental fiber properties from 
various sources. This joint committee of the A.A.T.C.C. 
and the A.S.T.M. was formed to avoid duplication of 
effort and to avoid conflicting values which would lead to 
confusion. 

In closing it is well to remember that the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists is the 
acknowledged leader in the field of color testing and 
evaluation and has every intention of increasing its prestige 
in industry. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1940 


. Registration Opens in Grand Ballroom Foyer. 


. One hundred and twenty-ninth Council Meeting—Room C. 


. One hundred and twenty-second Meeting of Research Committee— 


Room B. 


Luncheon for Council and Research Committee—Room A. 


Introductory remarks by: 


Henry F. Herrmann, Vice-Chairman, Convention Committee. 
Louis A. Olney, Chairman, Research Committee. 
Walter M. Scott, Chairman, Technical Program Committee. 


Inter-Sectional Contest 


“Development of Hosiery Processing in the South”’—South 
Section. 


“Informative Textile Labeling’—New York Section. 


west Section. 


“Screen Printing in the South”—Piedmont Section. 


Official Opening of the Convention and Technical Session—East Ballroom. 


Central 


“An Analysis of the Split-Bath Method of Dyeing Silk Hosiery’—Mid 


“Some Observations on the Tendering of Vat and Naphthol Dyed Army 
Duck on Total Exposure to Weathering”’—Southeastern Section. 


. “Variables Encountered in Fade-Ometer Testing”—Philadelphia Section. 


. “The Effect of Modern Finishing Agents on the Light Fastness of Cotton 


Colors’”—Rhode Island Section. 


General Discussion of Sectional Papers. 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 


. Informal Cabaret—Dinner and Entertainment—East Ballroom. 
Official Welcome. 
Speakers: 
Car Z. DrRaves, President of the Association. 
J. E. Meitt, Chairman of the New York Section. 


His Honor, F. H. LaGuarpia, Mayor of the City of New York. 


. RECESS. 


A udpuced of F 


New York Section 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


“What is New in New England”—Northern New England Section. 
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NG@ND CONVENTION 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1940 


Symposium on Evaluation of the Properties of Finished Textiles— 
Rooms B and C 


9:30 a.M. “Wear and Porosity” by ERwin J. SAxt of the Saxl Instrument Com- 
pany, Inc. 


10:00 A.M. “The Use of the Black Carpet Beetle in the Testing of Mothproofed 
Materials” by RuTH E. SLaBauGH of the Department of Entomology, 
19 University of Missouri. 





LOUIS A. OLNEY 


10:30 A.M. “A Simple Apparatus for Testing Fireproofed Fabrics” by Emiry W. 
AKIN and ALFRED R. Macormac of the Graduate School, Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute. ; President Emeritus 
Chairman of Research Committee 


11:00 a.m. “A Report of the Committee on Crease-Resistance and Permanency of 
Finish” by KENNETH H. BARNARD of the Pacific Mills Print Works. 


11:30 a.m. “The Evaluation of Water-Resisting Textile Finishes” by GrorcEe A. 
SLOWINSKE of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 





ee— 
Symposium on Chemical and Dyeing Aids for the Textile Industry— 
East Ballroom 
= 9:30 a.M. “Shrink-Proofing of Wool with Bromine” by Ratpn L. Ericsson of the 
Warner Chemical Company. 
10:00 a.m. “Some Uses of Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate in the Textile Industry” 
by Paut LocuE of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
10:30 a.m. “The Dyeing of Nylon with Acid Colors” by P. H. Storr of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 
11:00 a.m. “Surface Active Agents in the Degumming of Silk Hosiery” by O. M. 
‘tral MorcGan and H. SEYFRETH of the National Aniline & Chemical Company. 
11:30 a.m. “Microscopic Observations of Wool Dyeing. Part II,” by G. L. Rover and 
H. E. MILtson of the Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
{ Company. 
fid- 12:15 p.at. Invitation Luncheon for- National and Sectional Officers—Room A. 
' Saturday afternoon has been reserved for sightseeing, attendance at sporting events 
or other activities as the members desire. 
‘s cpcieteias a . ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, JR. 
rmy | 7:00 p.M. BANQUET—Grand Ballroom (Dress Optional). 


Vice-President 
Toastmaster: Etvin H. KILLHEFFER. 
ion. Speakers: Cart Z. Draves, President of the Association. 
H. R. Dersy, President of the American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corp., ““The Chemical Industry’s Role in Pre- 
{ paredness.” 
“Senator” Epwarp Forp, from Michigan, ‘Unconventional 
Slant on the News.” 
Dr. C. T. MurcuHison, President of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, Inc., “Research on Cotton.” — 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL VERE PAINTER, War Department, 
Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. “Woolen Textiles 
from the Army Viewpoint.” 


New York World’s Fair, Sunday, October 20, 1940 
Special A.A.T.C.C. Day, New York World’s Fair—Flushing, N. Y. 


2:00 p.m. Luncheon—National Advisory Committees’ Building—Amusement Area 
at the New York World’s Fair. 
Presiding: Louis A. OLNEY, President Emeritus and Chairman of the 
Research Committee. 
Presentation of: Special Award for the Winning Sectional Contest Paper. 


vi re Commodore Hotel WM. R. MOORHOUSE 


Treasurer 


ton 
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Abstracts 


of Papers to be Presented at Symposiums 
to be held at Annual Meeting, October 19, 1940 


SYMPOSIUM ON EVALUATION OF THE 
PROPERTIES OF FINISHED TEXTILES 


Wear and Porosity 
Erwin J. SAXL 


[ order to determine the progressive destruction of a 
fabric due to abrasive wear, it has been customary 
heretofore to make tensile strength measurements on 
separate strips of fabric. These were subjected individually 
to an increasing number of abrasive strokes. 

This method has been found unsatisfactory because it 
entails the use of many separate testing specimens, which 
have to be destroyed during the test. This makes it 
necessary for new strips to be abraded again, which con- 
sumes time. Moreover this technique is unsatisfactory 
because of the fact that the spread of distribution for the 
individual measurements is so wide that extrapolation of 
the test results become impossible. 

A new method had, therefore, to be developed. It is 
now possible to measure the progress of destruction in the 
fabric to be tested by passing a stream of air through the 
fabric. The increase in porousness of the fabric is taken 
as a measure of destruction. This porosity is measured in 
a new and simple Porosity Tester specifically developed 
for this purpose. 

The coordination of the porosity measurements with 
air measurements speeds up the investigation because the 
same sample can be measured and abraded repeatedly. The 
spread of distribution of these measurements, in addition, 
is so small that an extrapolation is possible with compara- 
tively few tests. 

Last, but not least, porosity measurements in combina- 
tion with abrasion tests make it possible to definitely 
establish where the destruction of the fabric has progressed 
to the point where a hole begins. 

* * * 


The Use of the Black Carpet Beetle in the 
Testing of Mothproofed Materials 


Rutu E. SLasaucH 


COMPARISON of the black carpet beetle, Attagenus 

piceus, Oliv., with other carpet beetles and the clothes 
moths indicates that the black carpet beetle is well adapted 
for purposes of testing mothproofing. The larvae are easily 
handled without fear of injury, they thrive in laboratory 
cultures, and are very hardy under adverse test situations. 
The adults emerge chiefly in the spring months with the 
peak of emergence in April and May. Accurate test results 
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may be better maintained during the pupal and adult 
emergence periods by increasing the length of the tests, 
the number of tests per sample and the number of observa- 
tions during the test period. Starvation tests on various 
sizes of larvae showed that at the end of a forty-two day 
test period on an inedible sample, 64 per cent of small 
larvae (under 4 mm.), 12 per cent of medium sized larvae 
(5-6 mm.), and 2 per cent of the large sized larvae (8 
mm. and over) might be expected to die from starvation. 
The feeding of the larvae is not affected by the glass 
bottom of the test dish. The larvae show a preference for 
feeding between two surfaces rather than upon an exposed 
upper surface, so that the test dish which allows access 
to both sides of the sample was found to be superior to the 
test dish in which the larvae are confined to the top of the 
sample. The latter type (i.e., the inverted crucible) made 
examinations of the progress of the tests more difficult, 
and increased the possibility of loss of excrement and the 
false interpretation of damage. Dead larvae and pupae are 
frequently devoured by the larvae in the test dish and 
must be removed to prevent excrement from other than 
sample feeding. Three sizes of larvae rather than one 
are recommended for best test results. Visual damage, 
condition of the larvae, and the weight of the excrement 
are the criteria recommended for judging the mothproof- 
ness of any material. 
* * * 
A Simple Apparatus for Testing Fireproofed 
Textiles 


Emity W. AKIN and ALFRED R. MAcorMAc 


REPORT will be given of the development of a new 
technique for testing the resistance of textiles to fire. 
A special apparatus which was constructed by the authors 
of this paper will be on exhibition and there will be 
demonstrations of its use. The results of a number of 
tests made on various fireproofed textiles by this method 
will be presented and evaluated from the standpoints of 

duplicability and practical significance. 

* * * 
Report of Committee on Crease Resistance 
and Permanence of Finish 
K. H. BarRNnarp, Chairman 

HE main work of this committee during the past year 
has been that of developing the Drapemeter under the 
able direction of Professor E. R. Schwarz of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This instrument is now in 
active use by several large companies and is available to 
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all those interested in problems concerning the “feel” and 
“hand” of fabrics who want an inexpensive instrument, 
yet one that is sensitive and reliable. Representative re- 
sults obtained by different laboratories on the same set of 
samples, show good agreement. The report will be illus- 
trated by a short movie and the instrument itself will be 
on display. 
7 a * 
The Evaluation of Water-Resisting Textile 
Finishes 
GrorGE A, SLOWINSKE 
DISCUSSION will be given of methods for the 
evaluation of water-resisting textile finishes, com- 
prising finishes variously termed water-resistant, water- 
repellent and waterproof. Tests measuring surface 
repellency, absorption resistance and hydrostatic pressure 
resistance will be discussed and compared. Descriptions 
and demonstrations will be given of some simple tests now 
used in the textile finishing industry. 


SYMPOSIUM ON CHEMICAL AND DYEING 
AIDS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Shrink-Proofing of Wool with Bromine 
Ratpu L. Ericsson 
OR a number of reasons, Bromine appears attractive 
as a “non-shrink finishing agent” for wool. It pro- 
luces less chemically determinable damage to the wool 
fiber, its application is more easily controlled, and when 
the described apparatus is used, the fume nuisance is 
appreciably less than when Chlorine is used. 
are described in 1/40s worsted yarn has been 


rendered substantially non-shrinkable as determined by 


Experiments 
which 


Tests have 
failed to reveal residual Bromine after neutralizing and 


\lulling hose subsequently knit from this yarn. 
| he importance of neutralizing all the acid absorbed during 
romination is demonstrated. 
* x * 


Some Uses of Tetra Sodium Phosphate in the 
; Textile Industry 


PAUL LOGUE 


ROPERTIES making tetra sodium pyro phosphate 
useful in textile operations are its ability to soften 
water, peptize finely divided solids at mild alkalinities, and 
form soluble complexes with magnesium and iron. These 
characteristics are valuable in kier-boiling where improve- 


ent in color, strength of fiber and completeness of de- 
gumming are expressed in increased absorbency, and are 
tained by using 0.5 to 1.0 per cent tetra sodium pyro 
phosphate. In bleaching operations where the accidental 
jor unavoidable presence of iron compounds might result 





harmful effects, marked improvement can be secured 
y adding 0.5 to 1.0 per cent tetra sodium pyro phosphate 
either at the beginning or near the end of the bleaching 
peration when hydrogen peroxide is used. Tetra sodium 
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pyro phosphate is valuable in soaping off after naphthol 
dyeing, in dyeing direct colors and sulfur colors. It is a 
mild scouring agent, causing no damage to silk, rayon or 
wool. 

*x * * 


The Dyeing of Nylon with Acid Colors 
P. H. Storr 
HIS paper is a resumé of research work on the dyeing 
of nylon with acid colors. Nylon is more selective in 
its behavior towards absorption of acid colors than are silk 
and wool. These dyestuffs possess saturation points be- 
yond which it is difficult to dye them practically, especially 
in combination, except Ly careful selection on the basis of 
saturation point, speed of exhaust and affinity from a 
neutral bath. A classification of dyestuffs based on these 
three properties is included and examples illustrating their 
effects are given. The phenomenon of “boiling on and off” 
is very much less evident in the case of acid colors than 
in the case of acetate colors when applied to nylon, and 
examples are shown to illustrate the better penetrating 
properties of the latter. 
* * * 
Surface Active Agents in the Degumming of 
Silk Hosiery 
©. M. Morcan and H. Seyrretu 

ILK hosiery that has been degummed with surface active 

agents (alkyl aryl sodium sulfonates) and_ suitable 
alkalies is compared with hosiery degummed with soap, 
alkali, soap and alkali, and also with a degumming oil. 
Data on methods of use of the surface active agents in 
commercial Data visual 


inspection of the hosiery as well as Frazier Machine Tests 


ractice are given. covering 
dD > 


are used as methods of comparison. The hosiery proc- 
essed with certain surface active agent degumming for- 
mulae give better wear performance, as judged by the 
Frazier Machine Test, than any of the other commercially 
feasible formulae examined, the hosiery has a desirable 
handle, and better dyestuff value is obtained. Hosiery 
degumming costs are greatly reduced. 
* x X* 
Microscopic Observations of Wool Dyeing— 
Part Il 
G. L. Royer and H. E. MILLson 

HIS paper is a continuation of our microscopic work 
on wool dyeing. Further cross-sectional studies in the 
dyeing of wool has shown that proper penetration of the 
dye into the fiber is important. The fastness of a dyed 
shade to fulling, washing and crocking is influenced by the 
In this 
paper fluorescent phenomena will again be used to show 
certain dyeing methods as they effect individual fiber 
penetration. 


rate of exhaustion especially in fast color work. 


By this procedure very small amounts of 
fluorescent dyestuffs can be used to show their distribtuion 
and location during changes in dyeing technique. 

Kodachrome slides and moving pictures will be used 
to illustrate the various phenomena discussed. 
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Terms Relating to the “Hand” of Fabrics 


IGNIFICANT progress is being made in our knowl- 
edge of the hand of fabrics and methods for 
evaluating hand as a result of the work of research 

associateships maintained at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology by the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists and at the National Bureau of 
Standards by Committee D-13 on Textile Materials, of 
the American Society for Testing Materials. The cordial 
relation established between these two groups by the 
chairmen of the special committees responsible for the 
work, respectively, Kenneth H. Barnard and Dr. L. B. 
Arnold, has resulted in the coordination of programs and 
added to the accomplishment. 

A joint meeting of representatives of the groups was 
held at the Chemists’ Club in New York City on September 
18, 1940, for the purpose of comparing results and 
discussing programs of work for the coming year. Prof. 
Edward R. Schwarz, who is in charge of the work at 
M.I.T., and his assistant, Miss Lelia J. Winn, described 
the latest model of the Drapemeter. Dr. Edwin C. Dreby, 
research associate at the N.B.S., described the Planoflex, 
Contour Meter, and Friction Meter. These instruments 
have all been developed in the course of the work and 
offer exceedingly simple and relatively inexpensive means 
for evaluating physical characteristics of fabrics which 
affect the hand. Tentative plans for further work were 
prepared in order to avoid duplication of effort and to 
make the studies of the two groups mutually supplementary. 

Recognizing the need for a clarification of the terms 
used in describing the “hand” of fabrics, the two groups 
agreed upon terminology to be submitted to their parent 
organizations and to all interested in the subject, for 
criticism and, after such revision as may be necessary, for 
general adoption. The words chosen to represent the 
physical properties on the one hand and the corresponding 





Proposed Terms to Be Used in Naming the Physical Properties of Fabrics Related to Hand and for Describing 
the Corresponding Components of Hand 


Physical Property 


Explanatory Phrase 


elements of “feel” on the other were selected to be perhaps 
the least ambiguous or objectionable of the several that 
could be considered. Simple words, understandable to 
the layman as well as to the engineer or scientist, were 
chosen. They are not to be construed in a highly specialized 
sense in which some of them have been used in other 
fields. It was recognized that fabrics vary in certain 
definite physical properties which can be evaluated with 
suitable instruments. In order to compare the results 
with the hand of fabrics as judged by the experts, it is 
necessary for the experts to analyze their appreciation 
of hand into components corresponding to physical prop- 
erties. This necessitates a consciously directed effort in 
judging hand. The accompanying table of proposed terms 
should help to make this possible. 


As the work progresses and tentative standard tests for 
each property are recommended, explicit definitions of the 
properties measured by the tests will be added to it. Since 
nearly all tests of cloth involve arbitrary factors which may 
have to be varied for different kinds of cloth, more than 
one test for a given property may be necessary, depending | ¢, 
upon the use to be made of the result. Later on the 


Leona 


table may also be enlarged to include graduated scales w 
for the indicated ranges of hand, though it is expected | ,¢ 
that these ranges will be used primarily in a relative sense | ;, 
for describing the hand of groups of similar fabrics rather } 
than for one scale for all fabrics. , 

It is suggested for consistency and better understanding | Se 
among those dealing with the hand of fabrics that the { m 


proposed terms be used regularly in preference to the 
many other terms that might be substituted for them. 

Comments and suggestions on the proposed terms are 
solicited. They may be sent to any of the organizations 
or persons named above. 


TT 


of 
| la 
Terms to Be Used in Describing the Range ge 
of the Corresponding Component of Hana 


= rc — ———n— ee Or |— ero 


= . | 
1. Flexibility .......... Ease of bending Pliable (high) to stiff (low) a 
2. Compressibility ..... Ease of squeezing Soft (high) to hard (low) ' 
3. Extensibility ....... Ease of stretching Stretchy (high) to non-stretchy (low) to 
4, Resilsence .......... Ease of recovery from deformation Springy (high) to limp (low). Resilience } e& 
may be flexural, compressional, exten- } ¢} 
sional, or torsional B 
ROOMY ecacdssiaees Weight per unit volume (based upon A.S.T.M. Compact (high) to open (low) 
standard measurement of thickness and - 
fabric weight) Of 
6. Surface contour ..... Divergence of the surface from planeness. Rough (high) to smooth (low) } Ol 
7. Surface friction .. Resistance to slipping offered by the surface Harsh (high) to slippery (low) | th 
8. Thermal character ... Apparent difference in temperature of the fab- Cool (high) to warm (low) iY 
ric and the skin of the observer touching it 
P560 
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Seated at the head table at the meeting of the Southeastern Section at Columbus, Ga., 


September 21. 
secretary-treasurer, 


Way of Life”; 


Left to right: Curt Mueller, secretary; Robert W. Philip, councilor; 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association; 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia; W. D. Anderson, who addressed the meeting of ‘ 


on Saturday, 
W. M. McLaurine, 
Theo. M. Forbes, secretary, Cotton 
‘The American 


Perrin N. Collier, chairman; Milton Harris, who spoke on “Cotton in Relation to Other 


Fibers”; A. Kempton Haynes, Chairman of the Program Committee; Leslie L. Bamberger vice-chairman; 
Paul K. McKenney, M. R. Ashworth, A. R. Macormac, treasurer. 


MEETING, SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 

HE Section held fall meeting on 

Saturday evening, September 21, at the Ralston Hotel, 
Columbus, Ga. The attendance 


Southeastern its 
of members and 
far the largest in the history of the Section. An 
outstanding feature of the attendance was the presence 
of practically every leading mill executive of the mills 
in the Columbus area. 
more than 250. 


Perrin N. Collier, Vice-President and Director of Re- 


guests 
was by f 


There was a total attendance of 


search, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., presided as chair- 
man of the Section. There were two main addresses: 
one by Milton Harris, Director of Research, the Textile 


Found: ition, 
to Other 


Washington, on 


a om 


Dr. Harris discussed the composition 
other fibers and 


“Cotton in Relation 
Fibers.” 


and 
characteristics. 

The other speaker was William D. Anderson, President 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 


of cotton reviewed their varying 


Macon, Ga., the 
largest textile organization in the state, who delivered a 
e" address on “The American Way of Life.” 
Bamberger, Vice-Chairman of the Section and 
head of the Membership Committee, reported on member- 
ship activities, indicating that the Section is continuing 
to show a healthy growth in this direction and that it is 
expected soon to have sufficient senior members to entitle 
the to additional national councilor. Mr. 
Bamberger also reported on progress being made in the 
preparation of the Section’s paper on “Some Observations 
on the Tendering of Vat and Nz — Dyed Army Duck 
on Total Exposure to Weathering,” to be presented i 
the Sectional competition at the pal Meeting in ta 
York on October 18. 


Two prizes were awarded, one to the man whose reserva- 


E, Ex 


Section an 
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tion card for the meeting showed the earliest postmark, 
and the other to the member whose name was drawn for 
an attendance prize. 

Chairman Collier announced that a representative dele- 
gation from the Section would attend the National Con- 
vention in New York October 18-19, and announced the 
appointment of George H. Small of Atlanta as the chairman 
of the Section’s convention delegation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Curt MUELLER, Secretary. 
— ee 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
Senior 
Ackley—Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute of 
with Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 
Sponsors: C. D. 


Robert R. 
Industrial Research, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
3rick. 

James L. 


Ehrengart, L. P. 


Walther 
Mc- 


Bryant—Supt. of Design and Mfg., 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grogan, H. B. 

William J. Clark—Dyer, T. A. Harris Co., 
Pa. Sponsors: D. McGowan, R. W. 

William Dietz—Supt. of Dyeing and Finishing, 
Dye Works, Long Island City, N. Y. 
M. D. Pollock, D. P. Knowland. 

James W. Gilreath—Manager of Underwear 
Mills of Georgia, Cartersville, Ga. 
Baker, H. G. Smith. 

Samuel Grant—Chief Chemist, Acme 
Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: A. J. Feit, 

Kenneth M. Harms—Top Foreman, 

Il. 


Sponsors: J. T. 
Dohner. 





Philadelphia, 
Delaney. 

Selmar 
Sponsors : 


Mill, E Z 
Sponsors: L. L. 


Cosmetic 
N. W. 
Morgan Dyeing & 
Shar- 


Corp., 
Kent. 


Rochelle, 


D. Anderson. 


Bleaching Co., Sponsors: B. H. 


man, 
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John A. Hughes—Salesman, The Hughes Co., Boston, 
Mass. Sponsors: H. E. Wieland, J. N. Dalton. 

M. Joseph Hughes—Owner and Salesman, The Hughes 
Co., Boston, Mass. Sponsors: H. E. Wieland, J. N. 
Dalton. 

Minor C. Hunter—Technical Representative, Calco Chem- 
ical Div., American Cyanamid Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sponsors: R. D. Howerton, H. E. Kiefer, Jr. 

Wiliam Hurts—Supt., Monroe Silk Mills, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. Sponsors: L. P. Brick, C. D. Ehrengart. 

John Milton Jester—Chemist and Plant Manager, Amal- 
gamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. T. McGrogan, H. B. Dohner. 

George C. LeCompte—Asst. Wool Technologist, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Sponsors: 
J. A. Levering, J. W. Creely. 

John R. Lunbeck—Colorist, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Technical Laboratory, Wilmington, Del. 
Sponsors: G. W. Grant, C. A. Seibert. 

Frank Mayo—Manufacturing Chemist, Mayo Chemical 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. L. Baker, H. G. 
Smith. 

Oliver M. Morgan—Research Chemist, National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Sponsors: C. E. 
©’Connell, M. A. Cullen. 

Edith A. Morris—Research Clerk, Wamsutta Mills, New 
3edford, Mass. H. G. Macdonald, A. N. 
Graves. 

John Niewaroski—Head Dyer, National Dyeing & Printing 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Bohl, Jr. 

Alfred Halliday Peel—Dyer, Goodall Worsted Co., San- 
ford, Maine. W 
Shoesmith., 

Eihel L. Phelps—Assoc. Professor of Textiles and Cloth- 
ing, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. L. Smith, H. C. Chapin. 

Arthur E, Poole—Technical Salesman, Werner G. Smith 


Haas, FE. W. 


Sponsors : 


Sponsors: L. 


Sponsors : 
Sponsors: F. H. Ruiale, E. 


Sponsors: F. FE. Fleming, T. 


Spon- 

sors: 

Co., Boston, Mass. Sponsors: F. C. 
Kaufmann. 

Benjamin O. Race—Salesman, American Aniline Products, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. A. M. Townson, 
W. R. Keen. 

Philip Sadtler—Vice-President and Secretary, 
P. Sadtler & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. Goodavage, C. A. Seibert. 

G. Wilbur Seymour—Dye and Textile Research Chemist, 


Sponsors : 


Samuel 
Sponsors: 


Celanese Corp. of America, Cumberland, Md. Spon- 
sors: D. Y. Miller, R. M. Johnson. 
Simon Simon—Chief Chemist, Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Whitman. 

Howard M. Waddle—Teacher of Chemistry, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: H. G. 
Smith, C. A. Jones. 

Theodore Wareing—Chemist and Dyer, Sudamtex, Buenos 


Sponsors: F. T. Seery, W. P. 
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Aires, Argentina. 
Jennings. 

Herbert W. Wilkinson, Jr—Technical Director, South- 
bridge & Sturbridge Printing & Finishing Cos., 
Southbridge, Mass. Sponsors: L. A. Olney, H. C. 
Chapin. 


Sponsors: R. R. Farwell, E. ¢ 


Junior 

Glenn M. Anderson — Sales Service Textile Chemist, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
P. N. Collier, R. W. Philip. 

Job B. Bradley—Dyer and Finisher, Classe Ribbon Works, 
Anniston, Ala. L. Baker, A. L. Moses. 

Kenneth J. Giese—Chemist and Dyer, Chippewa Falls 
Woolen Mill Co., Cheppewa Falls, Wis. 
C. L. Mandelert, D. A. Anderson. 

J. Cranston Gray—Consulting Textile Physicist, Barnes 
Textile Associates, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
E. R. Schwarz, H. H. Broadfoot. 

Richard T. Haselton—Asst. Foreman, Morgan Dye and 
Bleaching Co., Rochelle, Il]. Sponsors: B. H. Shar- 
man, D. A. Anderson. 

Walter Henry Jaeger — Textile Chemist and Colorist, 
Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass. 
Walsh, R. T. McGuire. 

Herman Liebmann—Asst. to President, A. Steinman Co., 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. Sponsors: L. A. 
H. C. Chapin. 

Hans S. Mannhetmer—Chemist and Colorist, 
Sereen Printing Co., Paterson, N. J. 
H. F. Herrmann, H. E. Hager. 

Herceld Arthur Reehling—Laboratory Director, Revonah 
Sp:nning Mills, Hanover, Pa. M. Stead, 
N. MacNeill, Jr. 

Wodlard E. Smith 
beth, N. J. 


Sponsors: 


Sponsors: L. 


Sponsors: 


Sponsors: 


Sponsors: G. 


Olney, 


Fashion 
Sponsors : 


Sponsors : 

-Chem:st, Borne Scrymser Co., Eliza- 

EK. H. Schmidt, P. J. Kennedy. 

Associate 

Edward H. Elliott—Head, Science and Technology Refer- 
ence Dept., Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Raymond E. Henderson—Supt., Bibb Mfg. Co., No. 1 Mill, 
Macon, Ga. Sponsor: C. Mueller. 

IVallace C. McElroy—Salesman, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Sponsors : 


Charles George Ollinger—Manager, Lamp Dept., National 
Carbon Co., Carbon Sales Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Louis Striar—General Manager, Eastland Woolen Mills, 

Corinna, Maine. 
W. Arthur Welch—Technical Salesman, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





@ CALENDAR @ 
OF COMING EVENTS 


Meeting, Piedmont Section, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
November | and 2, 1940. 


Meeting, Philadelphia Section, Penn Athletic Club, Novem- 
ber 1, 1940. 
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on the occasion of their 
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THE “QUEER” CONSUMER 


O buy or not to buy? That is the question that is 


asked, and answered, millions of times a day by 
millions of shoppers in many thousand retail stores. It is 
very likely to be a textile question because so great a 
percentage of retail sales consists of textile materials. 
To help the shopper to the right answer there is a very 
widespread consumer movement. We need such interest 
and it has already done a great deal to promote quality 
in textiles, 
advocated 


but professional consumers and others have 

so many plausible but strange things that we 
sometimes wonder what the “Queer” 
next. 


Consumer will want 


We heartily agree that the woman who buys and uses 
textiles should be able to purchase her money’s worth in 
service or in style (although not necessarily in both at 
once) for whatever she pays. with style interest 
as great as it is, and the textile business as complicated 


However, 


as it is, there is a good deal of difficulty in meeting the 
true interest of every shopper. 

The textile industry has been characterized as a_busi- 
ness of a million details. It is, except for a possible 
gross underestimate. The retail field of purchasing tex- 
tiles is in just the same class, and no one can tell us 
that great numbers of these details of construction and 
character of fabrics should be passed along to the busy 
She would have to carry a hand-book along with 
all the other surprising contents of her handbag, in order 
to keep track of them. 


shopper. 


Various things have been advocated or tried for the 


purpose of helping the consumer. One of them is publi- 
cized laboratory testing by department stores. 


has aroused great interest at A. A. T 


The subject 
. C. C. meetings and 
has been ably presented in these pages. However, there 
are all shades of opinion and some go so far as to ques 


tion whether the customer or the store is the greater 


beneficiary, even implying that it is mainly an advertising 
stunt. It is obviously impossible to test, and to maintain 


control tests and standards, on any great proportion of the 
thousands of items in the textile stock of a large depart- 
ment store. 

Some stores cover their most important items, 
service and quality tests are applicable, 


where 
in another way. 
A book with page after page of specifications of one of the 
leading department stores was a revelation. This particu- 
lar store does not advertise a laboratory, nor does it have 
one, but it buys many textiles to specification, in co-opera- 
tion with a score of other stores. It does not put its 
specifications on the labels for the shopper to puzzle over, 
assuming that she would stop to read such labels while 
making her sells the tested articles 
as satisfactory merchandise, and makes good if they should 


happen to fail. 


selections. Rather, it 
That is, there are specifications between 
the supplier and the retailer, for the consumer’s benefit, 
but the consumer does not have to worry about them. Any 
justified complaint is made good at once with the customer 


and then put up to the supplier of the merchandise. From 
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experience in trading with such a store we think the sys- 
tem has its points. 

However, neither of these retailer schemes relieves the 
shopper of her problem. She must still find out or decide 
whether the merchandise policy in question is of definite 
value to her. 

Unless the mere fact that goods are on the market can 
be taken as assurance that they will be satisfactory for 
their intended use their character must be made known, 
and there is no effective way except by a label. Now, what 
shall be on this label? We say that a plain and simple 
statement that the goods are suitable for their purpose 
ought to be enough if the store stands behind them sin- 
cerely to a reasonable extent. Something more technical 
seems to appeal to many of the professional consumers 
and a major effort has been directed toward informative 
labels, implying that labels should stick to facts and have 
plenty of them. The main trouble is that there are just 
too many facts for this to be very practicable. 


Consider the complete labeling of a woman’s coat. It 
might have the label of the cloth manufacturer to tell that 
the fabric construction is good; a label from the cloth 
finisher with assurance that such matters as fastness and 
shrinkage have been taken care of; perhaps a separate 
label with instructions for cleaning and pressing; another 
with assurance that the trimming is up to the quality of 
the rest; something else about the lining; a label from 
the coat manufacturer himself; and one in the interest 
of the store. These could all be informative with impor- 
tant facts about the seams, workmanship, and what not— 
a Joseph’s coat of many labels on a substratum of fabric. 
We have heard of practical cases just about as absurd as 
this example. 
correct 


Laws seem so simple and easy. They ought to 


almost anything. If you want to know what is in a piece 
of cloth all you have to do is to compel 


label it with its fiber content. 


the maker to 
Some of our modern fabrics 
will read like this: 

50% 

50% 
and then the customer will know just what they are. 

Then comes the problem of detailed description and 

specifications. Remember all the argument and discussion 
that there has been about a simple white cotton sheet, 
where there is no color nor fastness, nor any fiber per- 
centage to worry about, but merely one of the simplest 
of fabric structures? And, after you are all through, prob- 
ably the average person will be more interested in getting 
a sheet long enough than in a little extra wear. 


Casein protein fiber 
Animalized cellulose 


Evidently it is not going to be easy to make good “blan- 
ket” rules, even for blankets. Freedman cited an ex- 
ample where the filling strength of a blanket averaged 12 
pounds but actually varied between 3 and 18. Since a 
uniform strength of 9 pounds would be better, the data 
for the customer should specify limits as well as strengths, 
but we still think it may be a little difficult to explain to 
the customer that the 9 pound strength blanket is better 
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than the 12 pounder. Therefore, why not merely sell jt 
as better and spare the poor shopper the details? 

We also noticed an advertisement for part wool blank- 
ets which pointed out that they contained the “essential 
5 per cent of wool.’”’ Essential for what? Obviously only 
to enable the seller to use the term “wool.” However, the 
implication is that if the ad. says it is essential, then it 
must be good. If shoppers were influenced to purchase 
these blankets by the 5 per cent wool content it is clear 
that education ought to start with something pretty ele- 
mentary. This hoax was perpetrated by a retail store, 
not by a manufacturer. We say hoax because, while this 
may be a literally honest label, no one in his right mind 
would say much about 5 per cent of wool in a blanket 
if he expected it to be taken at its actual value. These 
blankets were on the market because somebody ordered 
them from the manufacturer and would not pay for putting 
in more than this minimum of wool. 

Setting too many standards will tend to stabilize the 
status quo. It may be all right to stabilize cotton bed 
sheets but who wants to stabilize rayon dresses? Where 
along the line are you going to stop? Anything like legal 
standards and specifications might easily hinder progress. 

Again, please do not misunderstand. We think goods 
that are adaptable to it could readily be made to certain 
standards where there is a need for it and a sufficient 
demand. If it requires continual agitation to keep such 
demands alive, the sentiment for them cannot be very 
The textile manufacturer will not be interested 
in trying to meet amateur specifications but 


strong. 
will certainly 
rise to meet any true demand for goods 
properties. 


with specific 
Just create the demand at the retail outlets 
end see. It may not be as easy as trying to formulate some 
rules and regulations but it will prove to be a better method. 

Now, see how some of gz New 
fibers have just about cancelled out the vast amount of 
agitation for rules, laws, labels and the like having to do 
with weighted silk. 


these things work out. 


We understand that you will already 
have to really search to find any very great yardage of 
woven silk, whether weighted or not. If the wool growers 
keep on promoting laws which tend to make wool more ex- 
pensive we shall not have to worry about that very much 
more either. Plenty of substitutes are on the way. 
Courtaulds admitted that in a recent survey of 16,770 
samples of rayon goods collected as a cross section of Eng- 
lish production, 38 per cent were unsatisfactory for con- 
sumer service. The initiative was apparently taken in our 
own country for test and approval by the rayon manu- 


facturer of such goods made from his product, as a ser- 
This was evi- 


dently a good lead and other rayon manufacturers have 


vice to the textile mill and the consumer. 
announced similar services. It illustrates beautifully the 
natural working of the improvement of consumer goods. 
The supplier of the fiber and maker of the fabric have 
combined to produce more durable goods because they 
consider it necessary in order to maintain the growing 
market for rayon. The consumer is already getting the 


benefit and nobody had to pass any laws. It may take a 
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little while for this to work out completely. There may 
be too many trade marks or catch words but a uniform, 
trade-wide system will probably follow. 

It is our main thesis that it is the consumer’s part to 


complain if things are not good—to really kick about them, 
because in the long run it is better to know when there is 
dissatisfaction. Abuses and mistakes are continually being 
corrected although the matter has become seriously com- 
plicated by new fibers and new constructions which have 
to go through their periods of experiment. 

Somaripa says it is estimated that only 15 per cent of 
purchasers who have serious trouble with merchandise 
bother to complain about it. They may crab to their 
friends—destructive criticism—but if too ignorant or in- 
different to complain to the store—really constructive 
criticism—why should anybody else worry too much about 
it. Consumers sometimes seem to us to be queer. 

An occasional mill man recognizes the consumer move- 
ment as something that cannot be stopped even though it 
should seem desirable to do so. He sees that the best 
thing to do is to try to understand it and to try to help 
it to move along sensible lines. Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors should take more interest, and continue even 
more intensively to correct or improve everything that is 
reasonably possible. It will not hurt them to co-operate 
in order to write sensible specifications for service goods 
even though the actual consumer will probably never pay 
any appreciable attention to them. Then they can legiti- 
mately oppose, or try to influence, any legislation that may 
be suggested until something sensible emerges, if it has to 
emerge at all. Also, if a little more incentive is needed to 
forestall any troublesome legislation, they should not for- 
get what kinds of bureaucrats usually run such things 
after the laws are on the books. 
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Clothing the Army 


CAPTAIN ALBERT DENNIS** 


OW that Congress has given the Army the money, 

the equipping of our armed forces has begun. 

Large numbers are seldom grasped in their full 
significance, for that reason specific figures will be 
avoided in what is to follow. 


The program of putting coats, pants, and overcoats on 
our soldiers is enormous both as to the number of items 
and as to the intricacies of technical planning. The 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, a part of the Quarter- 
master Corps of the Army, in whose behalf I speak, is 
charged specifically with the active procurement of gar- 
ments, and certain items of equipment whose major com- 
ponent is produced by the textile industries. You must not 
forget, however, that the directing heads of our Army 


are interested primarily in garments, and not in textiles 
as such. 


The components from which garments and items of 
equipment are assembled are made by a list of industries 
from chemicals to water-proofing. The creation of a 
program for clothing the Army includes an analysis of our 
national habits of dress; our methods of production; our 
Army organization; the balancing of cost against utility ; 
and the evaluation of time elements. 

The solution of these problems will not be so spectacular 
as those connected with aeroplanes and guns. No head- 
lines will be made when we get overcoats for the Army 
although the problem is almost as intricate as getting a new 
interceptor plane. It takes at least six months after a 
program is started before finished uniform garments of 
distinctive color are on the soldier’s back. No method, 
however wasteful, will lower this time more than a few 
days. 

The textile phase of national defense must be viewed 
from three angles: From the standpoint of the soldier as 
the wearer; from the standpoint of the Quartermaster 
Corps as the procuring agency; from the standpoint of 
industry as the supplier. In order that the soldier may be 
equipped with clothing most suitable from the standpoints 
of morale, wearability, comfort, and tactical considerations, 
there has been set up machinery within the War Depart- 
ment for the testing and adoption of military equipment. 
This machinery is too complicated to explain here. 

In the course of the adoption of the garment, considera- 


tion is given to the suggestions which may have been 
made by industries; to the expressed desires of the using 





*Presented at the Symposium on Textile Preparedness for 
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**War Department, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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branches of the Army ; to the factual background developed 
through research by governmental and private laboratories; 
to the experience gained through actual manufacture in 
government factories ; to the accumulated knowledge of the 
clothing and textile designers within the War Department; 
and to the facts demonstrated in practical service tests of 
limited numbers of garments. In addition, specifically in 
the case of textiles there is studied and evaluated the 
availability of raw materials; the extent and distribution 
of machinery; the relationship of the most suitable com- 
ponent for the garment to related fabrics procured for 
other purposes; and a correlation with those suitable 
substitutes which may be present in the markets. 
Because of the limited funds which have been set up for 
experimental purposes, the Army must, to a large extent, 
depend upon the patriotic interest of private industry to 
keep us abreast of or ahead of current technical progress. 
The help which industry has so generously furnished has 
taken the form of the manufacture of samples of new 
articles and fabrics, and the 
technical and production staffs. 


assistance and advice of 

The Army’s primary textile problem involves the use of 
wool. The clothing of an Army could almost be said to be 
a process of transferring wool from the sheep’s back to the 
man’s back. The intervening steps are essentially the same 
as those encountered in the clothing of any civilian popula- 
tion whose life is lived in a cold or temperate climate in an 
exposed environment. The principal difference is that the 
private individual determines what he will or will not use. 
His purchasing habits, prejudices, and desires regulate 
the flow of commerce. 
late. 


The individual soldier is inarticu- 
For military reasons he must use what is furnished 
him. The purchasing power flows from the public treasury 
whose control rests with the citizens of the nation, not 
with the Army. 

In any military problem, every solution will rest upon 
time elements. In modern warfare no human effort can 
produce a rate of speed too fast. It must therefore be 
borne in mind, that the most nearly perfect solution to our 
problem of clothing the Army is one which gives to the 
soldier his equipment in the shortest possible time. Ex- 
perience has shown that the quickest method is to procure 
the basic cloth and principal trimming, then enter into 
contract to cut and make garments from government 
material. This guarantees uniformity of shade and frees 
the garment manufacturer from the necessity of having 
large capital. 

From the standpoint of the Quartermaster Corps, this 
solution must be fitted into a pattern of laws and appro- 
priations. Industry must understand that what appears 

(Continued on page 569) 
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Textiles Used in the 


Fabrication of Naval Uniforms 
LIEUTENANT (JG) LAWRENCE SMITH, S.C., U. S. N.** 


R. CHAIRMAN, gentlemen of the Association, 
and guests, I hope that my topic “Textiles Used 
in the Fabrication of Naval Uniforms,” will be 

of interest to all of you. I can either cover all of the 
textiles used by our activity without going into details or, 
a limited few with. I have chosen the latter with the 
object of discussing five fabrics used in the outer garments 
of the Naval uniform, going into details of construction as 
well as giving reasons for the adoption and formulation 
of the governing specifications. 

As this is considered a meeting of experts I can only 
feel qualified to attend under the broad definition of an 
expert, “a man away from home.” 


In the time allotted, I shall discuss three woolen and 
two cotton fabrics that have been used by the Navy during 
the past quarter century. 


The adoption of all Naval materials has been through 
the trial and error method, i.e., different fabrics of known 
properties were produced by competent mills, were made 
into garments and subjected to actual field tests. After a 
definite period they were recalled, analyzed and compared, 
with consideration given to attached reports noting vital 
information as to length of time worn, under what condi- 
tions, etc. Upon adoption of the most qualified fabric, 
the mill man was again called in to aid in the formulation 
of the governing specifications to assure an adequate supply 
under competitive bidding. 

Let it be borne in mind that Naval units will have in 
their assembled groups, persons who perhaps joined as 
recently as one day or longer. From the smallest destroyer 
of 130 men to the larger battleship of ten times that number 
there will seldom be more than 50 per cent of the number 
who have been with the units a year or longer, the balance 
consisting of new recruits from other ships or stations. 
Again, uniforms supplied are very seldom made on order 
for the particular individual, but rather are drawn from a 
common supply depot having stock sizes which have been 
in storage for a considerable time. 


The purchasing of textiles that enter into the construc- 
tion of Naval uniforms is done on sealed bids and the 
contract is given to the lowest bidder complying with all 
conditions of the sealed bid. In most instances, the quantity 
of cloth to be purchased is large and the competitive 
conditions are such that it results at times in the splitting 
up of the quantity among various manufacturers and upon 


_—_ 
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receipt at the Naval Clothing Depot it is amalgamated 
into common stock from which the uniforms are manu- 
factured. 


WOOLEN FABRICS 


The Naval Service uses the wool fiber processed on the 
woolen system for 95 per cent of its fabrics, in preference 
to the worsted. It is considered that the characteristic 
woolen fabric is more adaptable to the difficult stowage and 
cleaning problems encountered aboard ship. Men stow 
their folded uniforms in lockers. As for cleaning and 
upkeep, the sailor man at times washes his uniform, dries 
it, then neatly folds and stows it in his locker. It is felt 
that a worsted fabric given the same treatment would 
present a poorer appearance much sooner than a woolen. 
The difference in cost further justifies the use of the woolen 
over the worsted. 

In order to obtain the utmost in serviceability and 
appearance, the wool used in our fabrics is required to 
be free from the admixture of vegetable matter, reworked 
wools, waste or any other adulterants. 

The woolen fabrics are stock dyed, bottomed with 
alizarine and a chrome mordant and then dyed with indigo. 
The quantities of dyestuffs used are sufficient to produce 
the color which will match the standard sample. 

It must be understood that the match of the standard 
sample is vital for the reason of uniformity of color, 
because when the sailor man is lined up on shipboard for 
inspection, there are many wearing the identical cut and 
color of garment and any slight deviation of the color or 
shade immediately becomes distinguishable even to the 
inexperienced eye. 

Kersey 


The heaviest woolen fabric used by the Navy is for the 
overcoat, more generally known to the enlisted man as a 
‘‘pea-coat.” It is a 30 ounce kersey, dark blue, of one 
type. The wool used is a fleece wool of a grade not lower 
than 60s (U. S. Standard) with a sufficient length of 
staple to meet specification requirements. 

The detailed requirements for weave and finish of the 
kersey are not specified, but are left to the knowledge and 
processing skill of the manufacturer. The manufacturer is 
guided, however, by such details as thread count (70 x 60), 
breaking strength (90 Ibs. by 80 Ibs.), elongation limita- 
tions (114” x 2”), minimum finished width (56”), shrink- 
age (21% per cent), and weight (30 ounces per linear 
yard). The Navy Department does not pose as an authority 
in dyeing, spinning, weaving, or finishing this fabric, that 
being the manufacturer’s job. It does, however, become 


the sole judge as to whether or not the delivered material 
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complies with specification requirements and the standard 
sample. 

The original overcoat material was similar to the com- 
mercial melton with its distinguishing short nap, character- 
istic bite and leathery handle, but was discarded for the 
smoother, longer napped kersey. The adoption of kersey 
has presented a tailoring problem, that of laying, marking 
and cutting the material in such a way that the lay of the 
nap is uniform for all parts of the garment when com- 
pleted. This difficulty, the Service feels, is outweighed 
by the much better appearance presented by the present 
garment. 

The second woolen fabric to be considered is a 16 ounce 
melton, dark blue, of one type, used for the enlisted man’s 
trousers, dress jumpers, and blue cap. Fleece wool of a 
grade not lower than 64s (U. S. Standard) is used with 
sufficient staple length to meet the specification require- 
ments. 

Melton 


In the detailed requirements for the melton, the weave is 
specified as a two up and one down twill to the right, the 
weave being specified in this case to obtain uniformity. 
It is a lighter weight fabric than the more commonly known 
melton. When the manufacturer was allowed to exercise 
his own initiative in this matter of construction as in the 
case of kersey, considerable difficulty was encountered. 
The fabrics received were not uniform as there were notable 
differences in handle and draping qualities. As a guide to 
the manufacturer, details of thread count (62 x 56), 
breaking strength (62 Ibs. by 50 lIbs.), elongation limita- 
tions (14%4” x 2”), weight (15% to 16% ounces per linear 
yard), and finished width (55”) are also specified. The 
details of yarn size, dressing, weaving and finishing are 
again left to the mill man for him to apply his art in the 
building of the desired material. 

The melton has been found to be the most serviceable for 
present Navy use, having sufficient body without too much 
boardiness, is not overly heavy but still highly wind re- 
sistant and warm. It also presents a most satisfactory 
appearance at all times. 


Flannel 


The last woolen fabric I shall mention is an 11 ounce 
flannel, dark blue, of one type, used in the enlisted man’s 
undress jumper, C.P.O. shirt and as a special garment 
lining. It is made from a fleece or pulled wool of a grade 
not lower than 60s (U. S. Standard) with sufficient staple 
length to meet specifications. For definite uniformity in 
this fabric the detail requirements specify the weave (two 
up and two down straight twill running to the right), 
thread count (56 x 40), breaking strength (35 Ibs. by 35 
lbs.), elongation limitation (1%4” by 2”), weight (11 
ounces per linear yard), and minimum finished width 
(56”). But, as in the case of the aforementioned materials, 
production details for the desired material are left to the 


mill man. Again the adoption and standardization are 
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the result of the search by the Naval Service for a material 
that is light in weight, soft in handle and serviceable. It js 
used in an everyday garment that allows considerable free- 
dom of movement for ship’s work and drills, without too 
greatly sacrificing appearance. 

Various types of dyes and combinations of alizarine and 
chrome mordants have been tried, but none has been as 
resistant to the elements and service use as the present 
adopted standard. The Navy appreciates the difficulties 
of the manufacturer in the handling of indigo with its 
properties of staining and penetrating which practically 
force the mill man to tie up equipment for government 
work; but, until the dye manufacturer is successful in 
producing a dye comparable in all respects with indigo, the 
Navy will continue to require the mill man’s headache. If 
at any time a dye is developed that will meet our require- 
ments, the Navy will certainly consider it. 


Color Fastness 


In specifying color fastness, the woolen materials are 
tested for fastness to light, laundering, and crocking. The 
light fastness test subjects the cloth to 40 hours in the 
Fade-Ometer; that for laundering uses the Launder- 
Ometer, where the amount of staining or bleeding shown 
on a cotton cloth attached to the sample after a soap 
soda solution wash governs the dye’s fastness to laundering. 
The crocking test, both wet and dry, is performed on the 
Crock-Meter. The results of these 
with results from standard samples. 


tests are compared 


COTTON FABRICS 


Of the cotton fabrics used by the Navy, I shall discuss 
only two, a bleached drill and a blue drill, both used in 
the white uniforms. 

The bleached drill is a 29” or 32” width of combed 
warp and filling, made from thoroughly cleaned cotton, 
free from waste, shives and other impurities, and of such 
grade and staple as to assure that the finished cloth meets 
specification requirements. For details, the Navy specifies 
the weave (three up and one down twill running to the 
left) ; maximum allowable sizing (3 per cent for natural 
pectin matter) ; finish, which includes singeing, full bleach- 
ing and a bluish white color; shrinkage limitation (1 per 
cent in length and width), texture; strength and weight. 

This material is used in the enlisted man’s white uni- 
form, worn continuously in the torrid zone, and during 
the summer in the temperate zone. By maintaining rigid 
requirements as regards minimum defects in the finished 
cloth, high breaking strength, and accurate shrinkage 
control, the fabric has been a constant challenge to the 
skill of the mill and bleachery. The Depot has found it 
necessary to continue rigid inspection since the fabric 
adopted and standardized has proven so successful in 
service use. It is cool, has body and draping qualities. It 
has stood up under the not too kind treatment of ship- 
board laundries and the every-day activity of ship’s work 
and drills, and still has maintained its appearance. 
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The blue drill requirements vary from those of the 
bleached drill in that the former shall be made of a grade 
of cotton not lower than good middling, well carded, 
combed, and evenly spun two ply yarns, vat dyed blue, 
equal in shade to the standard sample. It has a weave, 
which is three up and one down twill to the right, with 
high thread count and breaking strength. It varies in 
finish from the white, being fully mercerized, soft, pliable, 
with a smooth surface. The reason for this variation in 
construction from the bleached drill is to obtain a desired 
dressy appearance. The combed two play yarns with the 
twill to the right gives a very fine definite smooth twill 
wherein the fiber tips are buried into the yarn itself. The 
mercerizing and bleaching gives an increased absorbence 
to the cotton fibers allowing for better penetration of the 
vat dye assuring maximum fastness of color. The weight, 
shrinkage and sizing requirements are similar to those of 
the bleached drill. 

This blue drill has been adopted for the collar and cuff 
of the dress white jumper. A fabric with definite body 
stiffness to give a lasting smooth unwrinkled appearance, 
without starching, is required for this purpose. It is felt 
the construction requirements of this fabric solve that 
problem. 

The 11 ounce flannel was originally used for the collar 
and cuffs, but was very unsatisfactory in that the garment 
was made from two entirely different materials, one of 
which presents a different laundering problem. Further, 
the woolen material at the neck and the wrists was very 
uncomfortable during hot weather, and that is the time 
when the white dress jumper is worn. Thanks to the dye 
manufacturer’s development of a fast vat blue, the service 
has this all-cotton garment that meets the required needs 
of serviceability and appearance. 

Along with the discussion of these five fabrics some 
mention should be made of the thread and other materials 
necessary to manufacture durable, smart looking garments. 
| The threads used are all of first quality—silk, mercerized 
lor unmercerized cotton, which conform to Federal speci- 
fication requirements in regard to cord, ply, breaking 
strength and weight. Linings of trousers and overcoats 
and the binding tape of all garments mentioned are of 
cotton of suitable construction, designed to give maximum 
wear obtainable under hard service usage. 


TEXTILE INSPECTION 


For justifying and maintaining the detailed requirements 
of the fabrics discussed, I should say something of the 
Textile Inspection Group at the Naval Clothing Depot. It 
sis this activity that is responsible for maintaining the 
quality of the fabric used in the enlisted man’s uniform, 
and has the following necessary equipment available for 
testing to check compliance with specifications : 


Physical Testing 


For physical testing there is: a controlled conditioning 
room assuring constant temperature and relative humidity 
percentages, in which is located a four capacity Scott 
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Tester with platen recording devices and a Scott Yarn 
Tester; a Bausch and Lomb wool measuring machine, 
used for determination of wool quality ; hydrostatic pressure 
machine for evaluating waterproofness and water repel- 
lency ; a tape measuring machine for measuring the amount 
of tape delivered ; yarn reel, twist counter, pick glasses and 
other equipment for getting thread count; binocular and 
high powered microscope and power driven perches used 
for the examination of each yard of woolen and worsted 
goods received, recording at the same time the accurate 
length of each roll. 


Chemical Testing 


For chemical testing, there is an adequately equipped 
chemical laboratory to perform perspiration tests, dye 
analyses, sizing tests and other chemical tests as required ; 
a Fade-Ometer for light fastness tests; a Launder-Ometer 
for fastness to laundering tests; drum washer, centrifugal 
dryer and flat bed press for shrinkage tests ; Crock-Meter, 
for damp and dry crocking tests; conditioning ovens; and 
analytical balances, grain scales and other scales which are 
required. 

There are probably questions in the minds of some of you 
as to why the Navy places so much stress on appearance 
as well as serviceability. The enlisted man of the Navy is 
not given a clothing allowance from which to draw articles 
of uniform. His pay scale is slightly higher than that of 
the other armed services presumably to compensate for his 
having to buy his own clothing in replenishment. Because 
the man buys his clothing, it is the duty of the Naval 
Clothing Depot to manufacture and sell garments of the 
best possible quality at the most reasonable prices. 

I hope that in presenting some of these problems of the 
Navy, to such a distinguished organization, so vital to 
our national defense, a clearer understanding will prevail 
which will assure the United States in maintaining a Naval 
Service second to none. 


-@ ¢ —_ 


Clothing the Army— 
(Continued from page 566) 


to be a costly, wasteful, and incomplete solution can only 
be condemned after viewing it as the result of a maze of 
restrictions and compromises, and after a study of the 
entire field. Some of the factors which have been brought 
into play in order to expedite and expand the procurement 
of textiles are known to you. 

A quick perusal of our specifications for woolen fabrics 
will show that the load has been distributed upon woolen 
and worsted facilities in approximately the proportion that 
each of this machinery bears to the other. The outer 
fabrics of our uniform, that is, sack coats, trousers, and 
shirts, require the use of worsted machines; our blankets 
and overcoating require woolen machinery; our woolen 
socks and underwear permit the utilization of either cotton 
or French spun worsted yarns. Likewise we have dis- 
tributed the requirements for wool grades from 44’s in 
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overcoating to 64’s or better for serges. In the field of 


cotton textiles we have distributed our fabrics between 
carded and combed yarns. 


Constant study is being directed to the revision of 
specifications to allow suitable fabrics with high productive 
rates to be made. Throughout this program constant effort 
is being made to develop substitute fabrics both as to raw 
materials, basic construction, grades, and colors. However, 
in most cases, studies of substitutes return to the same 
point, which is, that wool, which originally covered a living 
body, has peculiar characteristics which render it excep- 
tionally well suited to the covering of a human being. 
Cotton’s low cost and high resistance to deterioration in 
laundering cannot be duplicated in any synthetic material. 


In addition, the value of substitutes has been largely 
destroyed by the steady and increasing trend in industry to 
carry less inventories and smaller distribution factors. 
There was perhaps a time, not so long ago, when a scouring 
of the country might have resulted in the procurement from 
shelves of a million wool blankets. As you gentlemen well 
know, this time has passed. 

The Banner silk from which we make our expensive 
regimental flags deteriorates quickly in sunlight. This 
effect appears to be independent of the dyeing since the 
rate of deterioration is practically as fast for white as for 
color. It is costly to produce and difficult to obtain. 

Rayon and other synthetics appear to have a considerable 
future in the military field. This is particularly true as a 
substitute for wool. Experiments are now being conducted 
with a view to determining whether practical military fab- 
rics can be made with mixtures of wool and synthetic 
fibers. Many questions need yet to be answered before 
any general conclusions can be reached. One of the tests 
which is now under way in connection with blankets is to 
determine whether, in the napping process, the wool or 
rayon component of the yarn will tend to seek the surface. 
However, the great field for synthetics still seems to be in 
filling civilian needs, thus freeing wool for military use. 

Industry can render a great service to the Army by the 
furnishing of factual data to our research staff as informa- 
tion is obtained concerning the methods, limitations, and 
physical characteristics of fabrics made from a mixture of 
wool and synthetic fibers. I must stress, however, that 
to be useful, the information furnished us must be facts 
and not advertising “bally-hoo.” Trick expressions and 
sales slogans accomplish nothing as far as we are concerned. 

To sum up, the Army has a procedure for the testing 
and for evaluating of commercial progress, and for the 
adoption of the fruits of this progress to its uses. It 
constantly studies the field of industry with a view to 
distributing its requirements as broadly as possible. In- 
dustry’s great field for service is in trying to understand 
and conform to the limitations placed upon governmental 
agencies, and furnishing a continuous flow of factual data 
to the research staffs of the War Department. 

The Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot specifically in- 
vites any of you to visit our establishment to discuss any 
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suggestions which you may have to make, or that we may 
explain the procedure which we are required by law to 
follow. 

— a Son 


Evolution of Textile Finishes— 
(Continued from page 533) 


Slip-proofing 


The requirement for slip-proofing agents has been of 
long duration, but did not achieve success until the event 
of the synthetic urea formaldehyde resins. These resins 
did not meet with popular acceptance and were quickly 
replaced by other types of natural and synthetic resins, 
Progress in this field is being directed toward the securance 
of greater fastness. 
achieved. 


To date, this aim has not been 


Lustering and Delustering 


Man has always striven to devise means of either luster- 
ing or delustering fiber and fabrics according to the whim 
of fashion requirements. Lustering was in the early day 
of texule finishing secured by the joint action of waxes 
and friction calendering. Developments in this field have 
been confined largely to the application of more perma- 
nent waxes and recently to various resins, although the 
chemical action of mercerizing is too well known to re- 
quire comment here. 

Delustering is confined almost wholly to rayon finish- 
ing. Delustered yarns, in which pigments or oils or air 
are disseminated through the fibers are available. Such 
yarns usually possess poor strength and elongation and 
a demand has persisted for some type of finish or size 
which would impart a permanent dull effect. Various 
methods have been devised, such as surface etching, and 
the incorporation of pigments and other chemicals which 
tend to break up light reflection. Several permanent dul- 
lers have recently been perfected. These are of various 
chemical design and their perfection is too recent to per- 
mit of an accurate valuation of their merits. 


Mothproofing 


Wool and the various animal fiber and fabrics are sus- 
ceptible to attack by moths and much damage results an- 
nually from their ravages. Transient protection has long 
been possible by the use of the silico-flourides and other 
insecticides. 

The development of permanent proofness resulted from 
the study of the quaternary phosphonium compounds. 
These compounds are substantive to wool and when once 
affixed on the fiber is resistant to washing and drycleaning. 

Recent developments in this field have aimed at simpler 
chemical proofing compounds. To date, no success has at- 
tended this study. 


Antiseptic Fabrics 


For certain purposes, antiseptic fabrics are in consider- 
able demand. This would include bandages and fabrics 
which may be used by a variety of persons, and more 
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particularly in conjunction with finishing ingredients which 
tend to become septic during ageing. Many potent anti- 
septics exist, though the number suitable for employment 
on textiles are few either because of their inability to mix 
with conventional sizes or to their inherent corrosiveness 
or poisonous nature. Recently, a host of alleged anti- 
septic fabrics have made their appearance on the market. 
Most contain some type of phenolate or a heavy metallic 
salt. Experiments conducted in our laboratory have shown 
that none possess any real permanence, almost all are bac- 
teriostatic rather than bacteriocidal and many are poison- 
ous in character and inclined to produce skin irritations 
and rashes. 

The finishing of textiles have shown commendable prog- 
ress during the past decade but broad vistas for develop- 
ment still lie before us and we can confidently expect 
accelerated progress in the years to come. 


—— 
Nylon Hosiery— 
(Concluded from page 542) 


gradually lose its color to the nylon and eventually be left 
white. If, therefore, the two fibers are to be dyed in the 
same bath, colors should be matched before too much time 
elapses. 

Upon matching the desired shade, the dyebath is dropped 
and the goods rinsed three times in water at approximately 
130 degrees. The object of this thorough rinsing is to make 
certain that the goods are free of soap for the finish bath. 
From this point on, the finish of nylon hosiery becomes a 
matter of individual requirement. 

That is, as in the case of finishing any other goods, the 
procedure varies with the effects desired and the products 
used. However, it should be borne in mind that it is almost 
essential to put on a semi-permanent finish which will in- 
crease the snag-resistance of the finished hosiery. Without 

,this snag-resistance, the hosiery loses much of its sales 
jappeal, or rather, re-sales appeal. Other properties such 
j*s hand, luster, splash-proof, etc. are, as stated above, a 
poner of taste. 

As a final word on the subject of finishes, the writer 
again wishes to call attention to the previous discussion on 
pre-boarding and its correlation with finished appearance. 
Following, then, is a brief summary of the procedure: 
I. Pre-board at 260° F. 

Il. Scour. 

A. Materials. 

1. 4 per cent neutral soap. 

2. 4 per cent wetting-out agent or penetrant. 

3. 1 per cent trisodium phosphate. 

4. In lieu of the above three—a prepared prod- 
uct. 


‘ 


B. Procedure. 
1. Enter ingredients. 
2. Bring bath to 200° F. 
3. Enter goods. 
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4. Run for 40 minutes at constant temperature. 
5. Drop bath. 


III. Dye Bath. 
A. Materials. 
1. Detergents. 
2. Dyestuff. 
B. Procedure. 
1. Enter detergents. 
2. Bring bath to 120° F. 
3. Disperse dyestuffs in soapy hot water, add to 
bath. 
4. Bring bath to 200° F. 
minutes. 


over a period of 15 


5. Run for 40 minutes at constant ttmperature. 
6. Run additions 15 minutes. 
7. Drop bath. 
8. Rinse three times at 130° F. 
Finish 


IV. 


Since a stripping bath is usually a source of embarrass- 


sath. 


ment to a dyer, the least introductory discussion, the better. 

However, since it happens in the best of dyehouses, here is 

the procedure. 

1. If finish is present:—With the bath at 130° F., add 
approximately 3 per cent of a neutral soap and run 
for ten minutes. 


2. Drop the bath, and to a fresh bath at 200° F., add 
approximately 6 per cent of sodium sulfoxalate. 

3. Run ten minutes, and add approximately 3 per cent of 
acetic acid. 

4. Run ten minutes and drop the bath. 

Rinse three times in a slightly alkaline bath. 

When redyeing a stripped lot, it is a good policy to run 

the goods in the detergent bath before the dyestuff is added. 

Since the goods will probably not strip clean of color 
due to the presence of iridescent colors, a short run will 
level up the remaining colors before the fresh dyestuff goes 
in on top of them. Incidentally, it will be found that a 10 
per cent cut of all the colors from the original formula with 
an additional 10 per cent cut on the blue or violet, will 
come fairly close to hitting the shade. 

The bleaching of nylon is accomplished with the aid of a 
preliminary potassium permanganate bath. The 3 to 5 per 
cent permanganate bath is then followed with the “strip” 
bath, procedure for which is above. 

There is much to be done in the further development of 
processing nylon. Improvements in its spinning, sizing, 
throwing, and knitting will probably also mean further 
improvements and changes in technique in the dyeing and 
finishing operations. For example, elimination of the pre- 
boarding operation would possibly simplify scouring to the 
point where the one-bath method would be more practical 
than it is at present. 

Similarly, changes in the other component parts of manu- 
facturing nylon hosiery will bring other changes, but until 
that time, the use of the foregoing information will produce 
good results. 
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The Textile Recorder Year Book, 1940. Published by 
the Textile Recorder (Harlequin Press), Old Colony 
House, South King Street, Manchester, England. Price 
10s 6d. 888 pages. 

We are glad to note that in spite of difficulties the 
Textile Recorder Year Book has again made its appearance. 

It has been frequently stated, and it is now generally 
accepted, that this book is more an encyclopedia than a 
year book. It is a comprehensive authoritative source of 
technical information on all textile fibers, kept up to date 
by regular revision, and published each year for the textile 
producing trade. To quote a reviewer in the Journal of 
the Textile Institute: “The book is an excellent and very 
useful compilation, and it is safe to say that it should be 
available in all textile concerns.” It is true to say that 
it is to be found in every textile producing country of the 
world. 

The current issue has undergone revision at essential 
points, and its pages will be found invaluable as a guide, 
not only to the latest accepted practice in the various 
sections, but also to the textile machinery and accessories 
made available to the trade during the year under review. 


The book is divided into the following sections: 


Section A—Cotton. 

Section B—Woolen and Worsted. 
Section C—Rayon 

Section D—Silk. 

Section E—Flax and Linen. 

Section F—Jute. 

Section G—Hosiery and Knitting. 
Section H—NMicroscopy, Textile Testing. 
Section I—Power Transmission. 


Section J—Miscellaneous. 


Modern Methods of Dyeing, by Edward IV. Pierce, 
Technician, Ciba Company, Inc. Published by Ciba 
Company, Inc., New York City. 114 pages. Reprinted 
from “Cotton,” Atlanta, Georgia. 

This book consists of a series of articles published in 
“Cotton” and based upon a series of lectures given yearly 
to the newer members of the laboratory personnel of the 
Ciba Company. 

The subject matter deals chiefly with the application 
of all classes of dyes to the common fibers, and is intro- 
duced with sections on “The Development of the Color 
Sense,” the “Textile Fibers,” and “Equipment Used in 
Dye Application.” In its preparation an endeavor has 
been made to eliminate advertising publicity, also to treat 
the subject in such a manner that it may be followed by 
persons connected with the textile industry, even though 
they may have had no training in chemistry or general 
science. 

For the experienced dyer, or apprentice, this book 
although necessarily brief will serve as a guide, and will 


undoubtedly inspire many of its readers to seek further 
knowledge upon the subject. 


Since the published articles had been purged of all 
references to proprietary brands of dyestuffs, now that 
it is possible to do so, there have been appended, in the 
back of the book, selected lists of the most suitable dyes 
for a number of special purposes. 
made brief, to include the more important and essential 
dyes, rather than cause confusion by listing every available 
dyestuff. 

The closing pages of the book consist of tables dealing 
with fastness ratings of dyes and several conversion tables 
of value to dyers. 


These lists have been 


Applied Mycology and Bacteriology, by L. D. Gal- 
loway and R. Burgess. Published by Leonard, Hill, Ltd., 
London. Price $4.00. 1940. 

This book is, according to the authors, an attempt “to 
compress into one small volume... (an) account of fungi 
and bacteria, together with a description of their application 
to human affairs, a guide to laboratory technique and a 
bibliography.” Also in the preface, they remark that the 
industrial chemist is required to cope with any problem 
from “plumbing to entomology” (with which point of view 
the reviewer heartily agrees) and the hope that the volume 
will help some chemist through a problem in microbiology. 

The material contained in 182 pages of this book is 
useful and accurate. It has occurred to the reviewer, 
however, that in the attempt to put so much in one 
volume, too much has been said for the person with no 
knowledge of microbiology, and little not already known 
by those previously familiar with the subject. 

The bibliography is excellently chosen with many refer- 
ences to American books and journals. 

The beginner in microbiology will find it a useful book 
for coordinating the different branches of the field, for it 
discusses, besides general material on growth and handling 
bacteria and fungi, classification, isolation, preparation of 
media and stains, metabolism, enzymology, and the control 
of micro-organisms in Part I. In Part II, the application 
of microbiology to the following fields is discussed: food, 
fermentation, textiles, hygiene, agriculture, timber decay, 
pulp and paper, rubber, leather, paint, tea, coffee, indigo, 
and tobacco. 

The few photomicrographs are excellent. 


Wo. G. CHACE 


Textile Fabrics in Relation to Dry Cleaning 
by Pauline Beery Mack, Charles R. Phillips, The Penn 
sylvania State College and Frank A. Weller, Chairman, 
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Consumer Relations Committee, Pennsylvania Association 
of Dyers and Cleaners. Home Economics Research Series. 
Publication No. 4. Published by The Pennsylvania State 
College, 83 pages, 23 illustrations. 1940. Price fifty cents. 

This Bulletin is essentially a report of Analyses of 
Articles Giving Unsatisfactory performance during Dry 
Cleaning. The 937 Analytical cases received in the Tex- 
tile Chemistry Laboratory at Pennsylvania State College 
during the past five years, which have been somewhat too 
complicated for the dry cleaner and consumer to agree 
as to the cause of the damage, are classified according to 
the type of damage. 

Chapter I shows a tabulated classification of Damaged 
Articles Received from Dry Cleaning Plants for Analysis. 

Chapter II gives a flow diagram of the Dry Cleaning 
Process with a detailed explanation of the various opera- 
tions. A table is given showing the fastness of colors to 
dry cleaning. It indicates that many colors are suitable 
for dry drycleaning but not for wet drycleaning. 

Chapter III discusses the Textile Fibers and Fabrics 
which come into the drycleaning plant. The fibers are 
classified according to constitution and each is taken up and 
discussed. There are several photomicrographs contrib- 
uted by the National Bureau of Standards. Various types 
of Textile Weaves and their behavior in Dry Cleaning are 
mentioned. Dyes, Ordinary Finishes, Weighting, De- 
lustering, Embossing, Glazing, PreShrinkage, Crease-Re- 
sistance, Water Repellency, Flame-Resistance, Mildew- 
Resistance and Moth-Repellency are discussed in relation 
to the Dry Cleaning Process. Of the seven types of Dam- 
age listed, the most prevalent one was the failure of the 
dyestuffs for one reason or another, 272 or 29.1 per cent 
of the cases surveyed being concerned with dye difficulties. 

Chapter IV covers the actual analysis of the articles 
damaged during drycleaning. It discusses the various fac- 
tors contributing to the damage encountered. Changes 
in Size or Shape of Garments and the basic causes, Dye 
difficulties such as change in shade (Indicator) atmospheric 
(gas) fading, light fading, fading during drycleaning, 
bleeding onto other fabrics, discharged dyes becoming col- 
ored, are discussed. 


The surface of the fabric changed in 
appearance due to various reasons, including pile fabrics, 
satins, etc. Mechanical and Chemical damage are listed as 
are spots and stains. 

The desirability of more consideration by manufacturers 
to drycleaning of supposedly drycleanable fabrics, of im- 
proved labels and of better sales information concerning 
the suitability of Textile commodities for drycleaning is 
indicated by this discussion. 

The investigation reported here should be of consider- 
able value to the Producer, Distributor and Consumer of 
Textiles. The information disclosed provides a means for 
preventing many of the troubles encountered by the Dry 
Cleaner. It is a valuable contribution to the Textile In- 
dustry as a whole.—B.A.R. 
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Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
(Fourth Edition.) Volume III (CH-DI). Pages 608. 
Volume IV (DI-FE) pages 603. J. F. Thorpe and M. A. 
Whiteley. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. 
Price $25.00 each. 

Volumes I and II were reviewed with considerable detail 

the November 29, 1937, and November 13, 1939, 
editions of the AMERICAN DyrEsturF REpPoRTER. Judging 
from the first four volumes, this Dictionary will be the 
most complete set of books of its type which has ever 
been published. 


in 


It combines the dictionary style with 
the use of monographs where such treatments seem to be 
of sufficient importance to warrant extended treatment. 
Great care has been taken not to eliminate any subject of 
importance and in many cases sufficient detail is given to 
constitute a working treatise upon the particular subject 
at hand. For instance, in Volume IV, the section on 
Dyeing and Coal-Tar Dyes extends through 120 pages 
and a similar treatment of Explosives through 110 pages. 

The Dictionary is not written entirely for experts, 
although it is expected that they will find in it much that 
will Le useful to them. Its main object is to present to 
the general chemist and the expert alike a summary and 
account of the present day position of Chemical Science, 
and to enable them to find, couched in as simple language 
as possille, a description of all that may be included in 
that term. 

An examination of the list of contributors published 
at the beginning of each volume is a sufficient guarantee 
of the general excellence of the material which it contains. 

In our opinion Thorfe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry 
will continue to hold a most important place on the shelves 
of all chemical libraries because it fills an important need 
which cannot be found in any other set of books. 


Chemical Industries. Edited by D. M. Newitt, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., (Lond.), D.I.C., A.R.C.S., A.I.C., AMI. Chem. E. 
445 pages. Published in 1940. American 
Chemical Publishing Company, Iuc., 
Price $4.00. 


This volume which is 


distributor, 
New York, N. Y. 
the fourteenth edition bears a 
somewhat similar relationship to the British Chemical 
Industry as does the Chemical Engineering Catalog to the 
American Industry. 

According to the publishers the book is designed to 
serve two purposes. Firstly to provide actual facts, and 
secondly to give outlines for ideas from which practical 
plans can be formed. 

There are eight sections to the book as follows: 

Section I. Constructional Materials for the Chemical 
Industry. 


Section II. Power Plant and Water Treatment. 
Section III. Chemical Plant. 
Section IV. Handling, Conveying, and Transport of 


Materials. 











Section V. Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus. 


Section VI. Raw Materials and Heavy Chemicals. 
Section VII. Fine Chemicals. 
Section VIII. Mathematical and Conversion Tabies. 


In addition there is a very complete index and seventy- 
nine pages of a very complete Bibliography of books cover- 
ing the whole field of chemistry and chemical technology. 


Handbook of Mathematical Tables and Formulas. 
(Second edition.) Richard Stevens Burington, Ph.D. 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 285 pages. 
1940. Published by Handbook Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, 


Ohio. 

This book consists of a very complete presentation of 
the more important formulas and theorems of algebra, 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, calculus and vector an- 
alysis. It includes a comprehensive table of derivatives 
and a greatly enlarged table of integrals. There are also 
complete logarithmic and trigonometric tables to five 
places; tables of natural logarithms, exponential and hy- 
perbolic functions, reciprocals and other numerical quan- 
tities. An improved table of squares, cubes, square roots 
and cube roots has been incorporated in this second 
edition. 

Great. care has been used to insure accuracy in all of 
the numerical tables, the proofs have been checked by 
different methods, and by reading several times against 


different sources. 


This book will and valuable 
reference book and should thoroughly meet the needs of 


be found a convenient 
students, workers in mathematics, engineering, physics, 
chemistry and all other fields in which mathematical com- 


putations are required. 


Textile Chemical Specialty Guide. 1940 edition. 
Published by Rayon Publishing Corporation, 303 Fifth 
elvenue, New York, N. Y. 336 pages. Price $2.50. 

In this second edition the number of products considered 
and the information 
complied includes 1,500 products from 181 different manu- 


has been considerably increased 


facturers and 2,600 brand names and registered trade 
marks. 


The book has been well arranged in three main parts. 


Part I—Alphabetical List of Manufacturers and 
Their Textile Chemical Products 
Part II—Classification of the Products According 


to Their Various Applications. 
Part I1I—Alphabetical List of Brandnames and Reg- 
istered Trademarks of These Products. 
As far as they are known, the chemical composition of 
the products mentioned has been included. 
The compilation of such a book involves no end of time 
and detailed work and the editors are to be complimented 
upon its publication. 
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Rubber Latex. Henry P. Stevens and W. H. Stevens. 
224 pages. 1940. Published by The Chemical Publishing 
Co.. Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

This volume is the first American edition of a book 
which is in reality the fourth edition of a British publica- 
tion. It is a practical and useful book on rubber latex 
containing such recent information as chemically modified 
rubbers from latex, botanical significance of latex, micro- 
scopic descriptions and illustrations, analytical determina- 
tions, preservatives, etc. 

This book should be of special interest to textile proc- 
essors who use, or anticipate the use of rubber latex jn 
the treatment of textiles. 


—@¢$ $-——— 


AUSTRALIAN UNSHRINKABLE 
WOOL PROCESS 


HE Australian Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research has recently disclosed full details of a process 
for the prevention of shrinkage in wool which differs 
completely from other developed plans. Discovered by 
M. R. Freney and M. Lipson, both Bachelors of Science 
employed at the McMaster Laboratory in Sydney, the 
process calls for the immersion of the wool for one minute 
in a solution of potassium hydroxide in methylated spirits. 
It is then squeezed and passed into a bath of sulfu- 
ric acid dissolved in methylated spirits or water for one 
minute, the function of this second bath being to neutralize 
any excess potassium hydroxide left in the wool. Wash- 
ing and drying complete the treatment. 
Experiments have shown that wool may be treated in 
a partly manufactured state, as a top, or after conversion 
into yarn, or even when made into a fabric, and practical 
mill tests have demonstrated that tops so treated pass 
satisfactorily through all the later stages of manufacture. 
So far, about two tons of wool have been treated in top 
form, which is considered the most convenient stage, as 
the sliver can be passed through: the liquor baths and 
squeeze rollers in a continuous band. 


It is stated that numerous garments and fabrics made 


from this treated wool have been washed time and again 
in both cold and hot water, and the amount for shrinkage 
has been so light as to be hegligible. Following the labo- 
ratory tests, arrangements have been made for tests on 
a semi-commercial scale to be conducted in Sydney, the 
object being to obtain information concerning possible 
difficulties of application in practice and possible ways 
of improving the process. Another object is to obtain 
a supply of treated yarn for further shrinkage tests. 
Much of the cost of the development of this new process 
has been provided by the Australian Wool Board, it is 
reported. 

According to releases from the Australian Wool Board, 
estimates place the cost of materials used in the treatment 
at not more than 3d. per pound of wool.—Canadian Textile 
Journal. 
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Use of Gas to Smother 


Plant Fires 


P. W. EBERHARDT“ 


OTTEST, most sudden and hardest of all fires 
to fight are flammable liquid fires. They are the 
“Blitzkriegs” of the fire world, often taking place 
with such swiftness that plant crews are demoralized, and 
effective firefighting is out of the question. 

To combat these swift and vicious blazes, which are a 
hazard in hundreds of industries, science has developed a 
fire-fighting technique that eliminates the human element 
entirely. It is an automatic gas smothering method that 
takes for granted that emplc yees become panic-stricken 
when fire strikes, and therefore leaves nothing for them 
to do but retreat to safety. 

The gas is carbon dioxide or “dry-ice” vapor, and it 
is stored under high pressure in steel cylinders at a point 
near the hazard. Heat sensitive detectors are located on 
ceilings above the hazard, and within a few seconds after 
fire breaks out, the valves on the cylinders are auto- 
matically opened. The gas-and-snow rushes out, through 
a piping system and billows into the room where the fire 
is burning—smothering it in a few seconds. The gas-and- 
snow functions by quickly cutting the oxygen content of 
the air to a point at which the liquid or vapor cannot burn. 
For example, gasoline requires 16 per cent or 17 per 
cent content the car.on 
dioxide discharge quickly brings the oxygen content well 
below this combustion point. 


oxygen in order to burn, and 


In some plants, these flammable liquid processes are 
carried on in small rooms, and only a few cylinders of 
carbon dioxide are required to flood the entire enclosure. 
In other plants, where large areas can become contami- 
nated with combustible. fumes from low flash-point liquids, 
batteries of cylinders holding thousands of pounds of the 


gas are needed to cope with sudden flash fires which spread 
On 
processes, it is possible to arrange the pipes and discharge 


with amazing swiftness from room to room. some 


nozzles so that the gas clouds envelcp only the point in the 
machine or the surface of the tank where the fire may 
burst out. This latter method requires smaller amounts 


of the gas. 


In rooms which are completely flooded with carbon 
dioxide, automatic closing of doors and windows is em- 
ployed to prevent escape of the gas. 
devices in 


This is done by 
the gas piping, which re:ract pins when the 
carbon dioxide rushes through, thus releasing window and 
hre-door cha‘ns. It is also possible to make the released 
gas shut off electric motors and pumps in the room. Where 
wa.l openings and ducts cannot be closed, screening nozzles 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc 


October 14, 1940 











1. “Flash Fire” Starting in a Flammable Liquid. 











2. Workman exits quietly from room. The rapid temperature 
rise sets off the actuator on the ceiling, releasing valves on 
the carbon dioxide cylinders. 


are used to blow jets of the gas across the opening, shut 
ting off the oxygen supply almost as effectively as a door. 

Some of the flammable liquids which cause so many 
industrial fires are gasoline, naphtha, benzol, turpentine, 
oil, lacquer, enamel, and many other solvents and chem- 


icals of carbon derivation. Some of them give off flam 
mable fumes at normal temperatures, while others are 


most Cangerous when heated. All of them burn fiercely 
when they ignite, and water streams can rarely be used to 
Incidentally, static and electrical sparks 
cause about half of these fires, afd many a disastrous 


blaze can be traced to an employee who has a faculty for 
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3. Gas clouds billow from the nozzles, blanketing the floor 
and flooding the room. 


collecting static in his body. 


jump—and a fire to break out. 


Another advantage of carbon dioxide is its low cost: 


Such human “spark-plugs” 
need only pass near a metal object to cause a spark to 











4. The end. Ventilation is resumed and the non-toxic carbon 
dioxide evaporates. 


It is easily obtained as a by-product of coke ovens and from 
other combustion processes. Also, it is non-toxic and does 


not harm human tissue or delicate materials, and quickly 


dissipates after a fire is smothered. 





TRADE 


NOTES e NEW 


PRODUCTS 





@ DISTRIBUTOR FOR NUPRINT COLORS 

Nova Chemical Corp., 153 Waverly 
Place, New York, has been appointed sole 
distributor for Nuprint Textile Colors, a 
new line of textile printing 
recently developed by Maas & Waldstein 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

These stated, make 
possible effects obtained by the use of 
other kinds of but with fewer 
and at greatly reduced costs. 
directly to cotton, 


colors for 


new colors, it is 
colors 
processes 
They can be applied 
rayon, acetate, and other fabrics by means 
of standard textile printing machinery and 
no after-treatment is required. After the 
printed fabric passes over the dry cans, 
the colors are fixed and the goods finished 
in the usual manner. 

Nuprint colors are bright, print sharply, 
have excellent tinctorial power, ac- 
cording to the distributor. They are 
have excellent fastness to light, 
and various other agencies to 
which shirtings, dress goods, etc., may be 
subjected. They run well and are easily 
handled in the machine. They may be 
used in conjunction with other types of 
dyes, thus extending the effects that can 
be produced in textile printing. 


and 


said to 
washing, 


It is stated that Nova Chemical Corp. 
was selected to handle Nuprint Colors by 
the manufacturer because of the organ- 
ization’s experience in the textile 
dyeing and printing field. The principals 
of the corporation were among those who 
assisted the United States to 
self-sufficient in textile dyes in 1917 and 


wide 


become 
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they have been actively engaged in this 
line of business ever since. 
Felix Axelrad, Ch.E., D.I., has been 
appointed to the staff of the 
laboratories of the Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. He is a graduate 


research 


of the Vienna Institute of Technology and 
Charlottenburg 


the Berlin Institute of 





Felix Axelrad 


Mr. Axelrad has had a wide 
experience as works manager and consult- 
ing engineer for many important textile 
companies Europe and the 
Near East. He will specialize in textile 
processing and finishing materials 
methods in the Onyx laboratories. 


Technology. 


throughout 


and 


@ MEETING, S.O.C.M.A. 
The first Fall regular monthly luncheon 
meeting of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 


Association of the U. S. 
held at the Chemists’ Club, New 
York City, on Tuesday, September 17th. 


Manufacturers 
was 


The next meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
October 15th. 


@ GENERAL RELEASES 
Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York City, announces release 


General 


of circulars describing the following prod- 


ucts: 


Rapidogen Golden Yellow 3R—represent 
ing an addition to this line of colors whicl 
produces on cotton or rayon, bright, golden 
yellow shades with a reddish cast whicl 
cannot be duplicated with mixtures of 
other Rapidogen types. It is said to yield 
printing pastes of very good stability and 
develop perfectly in the usual acid ageing 
It is said to possess excellent fastness to 
washing, fairly good fastness to chlorine 
In com- 

brown 


and moderate fastness to light. 
bination with Blues, 
shades may be produced.—Circular G-197. 


Rapidogen 


Benzoform Blue GGA Extra—a direct 
color recommended by the manufacturers 
for the dyeing of cotton and, in particular, 
When with for- 
and 
usual for Benzoforms, it produces navies 


of rayon. aftertreated 


maldehyde acetic acid, in the way 
said to be of comparatively good fastness 
to washing, to perspiration, and to fresh 
salt water. It is stated that the 
product is well suited for the dyeing of 


material 


and 


fastness to wet 
obtainable with 


requires 
that 


which 


processing beyond 
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ordinary direct colors. It is further said 
to possess good dischargeability, good 
solubility, to leave acetate practically 
white, staining acetate surfaces slightly, 
but silk effects considerably.—Circular G- 
200 


Artificial Silk Black RRA —a direct 
dvestuff suitable for the dyeing of cotton 
ond stated that it is of 
particular interest for the dyeing of rayon 
linings as it produces, when dyed on the 
jig, full and non-bronzing blacks. After- 
treatment with formaldehyde or formalde- 
hyde and bichromate, improves the fastness 
to water, washing and perspiration con- 
siderably. —Circular G-195. 


rayon. It is 


@ APPOINTED GENERAL MANAGER 


Clifford Bradley has recently been 
appointed general manager of Farwell 
Bleachery and in the short time of his 


management he is said to have succeeded 
in building up an enviable reputation for 
this mill as commission dyers and finishers. 





Clifford Bradley 


Mr. Bradley was educated in Manchester, 
England, at the Manchester University. He 
served in the British Army for four and 
one-half years in France during the first 
World War. He was graduated from Man- 
chester University in 1921. 
siderable textile experience having held the 
position of superintendent of acetates in 


He has con- 


the rayon division of the Mount Hope 
Finishing Company in North Dighton, 


Mass., for fourteen years. 

Mr. Bradley is well known in the New 
York market by brokers as well as con- 
verters, 

@ ALIEN REGISTRATION 

With the Alien Registration program 
reaching its peak, Director Earl G. Har- 
rison of the Alien Registration Division, is 
urging that citizens cooperate with non-citi- 
zens in helping them to comply with the 
Alien Registration Act. Passed by Congress 


as a national defense measure, the Alien 
Registration program went into effect 
August 27, and will continue through De- 
‘ember 26, 1940. It is estimated that more 


than 3,600,000 


by that 


aliens will be registered 


time 


October 14, 1940 


Directo: Harrison’s request for coopera- 
tion is partly directed to employers; who 
have their employ. He 
points out that their sympathy and advice 
can do a great deal to dispel any fears 
the alien may have about registration, 
particularly with respect to the security 
of their employment. Business leaders, 
probably more than any other group in 
this country, are aware of the great con- 
tributions aliens have made in building up 
the resources of our country. Many of 
them realize that their forefathers were, 
at one time or another, aliens in this 
and know that the great 
majority of non-citizens are as true to the 


non-citizens in 


nation, they 
letter and spirit of American laws as are 
patriotic American citizens. 

Inasmuch as an alien is subject to $1,000 
fine or six months imprisonment if he does 
not register by 
have a 


December 26, employers 
interest in helping their 
non-citizen workers comply with the law. 


direct 


According to a recent statement to em- 
ployers from the Alien Registration Divi- 
sion, this interest is purely voluntary and 
involves “no The Alien 
Registration Act, as passed by the Con- 
gress, imposed no obligation whatsoever 


compulsion.” 


on employers to see to it that non-citizen 
employees register. For example, there is 
the 
that employers “investigate” to ascertain 


no requirement in registration law 
how many of their employees are aliens. 
The United States Department of Justice 
takes full responsibility for carrying 
the Alien Act of 1940. 
Informational literature pertaining to the 
Alien 
on request to any employer in the United 
States. 
to the Alien Registration Division, Depart 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


out 
Registration 
Registration will be 


program sent 


Such requests should be addressed 


@ CALCO RELEASE 

Calconese Brilliant Orange GF Conc., for 
acetate rayon and said to have markedly 
superior fastness properties, is currently 
being featured by the Calco Chemical 
Division of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. 

According to the announcement folder 
distributed by Calco, Calconese Brilliant 
Orange GF Conc. has outstanding advan- 
tages for jig dyeing. Jig work calls for 
certain build-up and low temperature dye- 
ing properties. According to this folder, 
Orange GF Conc. 
offers the dyer the advantage of both of 


Calconese_ Brilliant 


these two properties. These will be found 
especially important when using this dye 
in combination with others for producing 
brown Although 
liant Orange GF 


shades. Calconese Bril- 


Conc. is superior as a 
jig dyeing dyestuff, the pamphlet states 
that dyers will find it excellent for applica- 
tion in the box as well. 
this 


standard 


A copy of folder, 


with a 


announcement 


which is file size con- 


venient reference tab already attached, 
can be obtained by writing Calco at Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. These folders con- 
tain a complete description of Calconese 
Brilliant Orange GF Conc. fastness tables 


and methods of application. 


@ SILICATE P’s & Q's 

Vol. 20, No. 10, of Silicate P’s & Q’s, 
publication of the Philadelphia Quartz 
Co., 121 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
describes a series of studies made on the 
suspending power of various solutions used 
in cleaning processes with Ilmenite Black. 


This pigment has recently been judged 
to be more typical of average earthly dirt 
than the previously used carbon black. 


Copies are available to anyone interested 
in making a study of the comparisons 
which are very clearly portrayed in the 
illustrations. 


@ SALESMEN’S GOLF TOURNAMENT 

At the final tournament of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry held on September 17th 
at the Pomonok Country Club, Ist prize 
for members’ low gross was awarded to 
P. A. Dunkel with a score of 79. 


golf 


@ HOST TO CREDIT MEN 

Victor H. Berman, President of the Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
played luncheon host to the Chemical and 
Allied Industries Division of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association on September 
20th at Bear Mountain Park, N. Y. After 
luncheon the entire party was taken on a 
three-hour 


the Bear 


3erman 


tour of 

Mr. is a 
Treasurer of the New 
York and New Jersey Interstate Park Com- 
mission, operates the large Bear 
Mountain and other Interstate reservations 


inspection 
Mountain Reservation. 
Commissioner and 


which 





@ ASSOCIATES WITH HERSTEIN 
Kurt W. Haeseler has become an asso- 
ciate with Herstein Laboratories, Inc., 18 


East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. Dr 





Kurt W. Haeseler 


will 


Haeseler continue general con- 
sulting practice which he has carried on 


for more than ten years in New York City. 


the 
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Rules under which this department of the REPORTER is 
conducted are as follows: 


1. Anyone who has a technical problem on which he 
would like advice may submit it to the reporter and it will 
be published in the first available issue. 


2. Any reader who feels that he has a solution of the 
problem may forward his reply to us and if we feel that the 
reply is suitable it will be published in a succeeding issue. 

3. For each such reply published the Reporter will pay a 
minimum of $2. 

4. In case there is more than one answer to the same 
question, the one covering the subject in the most complete 
and authentic manner will be published, or if two answers 
are sufficiently different both will be published. If two an- 
swers are considered equally good, the one first received will 
be given priority. 

5. The Reporter will assume no responsibility whatsoever 
for the accuracy of the answers submitted—it is simply 
offering a vehicle for the public expression of its readers’ 
opinions. 


6. Both the questioner and answerer must send in his 


FOR U 


Me 


complete name and address. When requested we will publish 
only the initials or other identifying insignia. 


Unanswered Question 


53—We should be pleased to have information con- 


cerning the block printing of yarn. Also if anyone 


produces special machinery for this purpose and if 
We 
should also like to know how extensively block printing 
in general is 


yarn is printed to any extent by this method. 


used in the United States and if there 
are concerns who make a business of manufacturing 


the necessary blocks.—C. C. E. 
New Question 
54—How can seam mark-offs during dyeing in 1,000 


yard jig rolls of acetate rayon satin be prevented ?— 


J.W.H. 


e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS e 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 


or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


POSITION WANTED: Chemist, rayon processing 
man, sixteen years experience with leading organizations. 
Can supervise the dyeing and finishing of rayon, acetate. 
cotton fabrics, the chemical control, economy, research. 
improvements. Write Box No. 255, American Dyestuff 
Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED: Dyer on cotton warps, skeins, 
package machine and mercerizing. Age 34 years. Any 
location. Write Box No. 260, American Dyestuff Reporter, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Young man well trained in textile chem- 
istry preferably with some practical experience dyeing to 
assist in stock dyeing cotton and wool. Dependability 
and accuracy in carrying out orders absolute'y essential. 


Write giving experience and other information. Box 26l, 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED: Chemist Technician - 
thoroughly experienced in dyeing and finishing, desires an 
opportunity to demonstrate ability with progressive Fin- 
ishing Plant. Ten years experience with outstanding 
concerns. Thoroughly experienced in processing of lastex 
swim suitings and corset goods. Can install latest methods 
cr adapt your equipment for best results obtainable. Likes 
to co-ordinate or reorganize outmoded processes to meet 
mass-production requirements. Supervise laboratory con- 
trol and research with resulting economy in dyeing and 
References. Write Box 262, American Dyestuff 


Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


finishing. 


South American situation wanted, with future. Textile 


Institute graduate, 25, several years dyeing experience. 
Thoroughly familiar with dyeing and processing of silk, 
Write Box 263, Amer- 
ican Dvestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York. N. Y. 


wool, cotton, acetate and viscose. 


Use Reporter Classified Advertisements for Results! 
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